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i 
mplitary planners. {in the U5) 
Ba be prepared to deal with the 
fogn otity that the Viet Cong may 
; 4d inflict so heavy a blow us 
bY ®moralise the South Vietnam- 
» forces and make impossible 
aintenance of any povernmen- 
e acade in beleaguered Saigon, 
ty shortly the problem may be 
re serious than providing mo- 
‘ reserves to rescue South Viet- 
tages forces from unexpected at- 
8. The problem soon may be 
‘If resistance is to go on, the US 
" have to take over the govern- 
s at and the war altogether. 
thee We will do what we swore after 
Mey, TOAD war we would never do 
{5 nee commit American troops 
“N Asian land war,” 
“I, F, Stone’s Weekly, June 14. 
6 let Conp's 4 fansite ae 
ht pense monsoon offensive has 
: dattles with the dead counted 


hind i} 
mareds, horrifying pictures in the 


1512 London June 


No 


This is only the beginning. Between now 
and October, American planes will be 
grounded by bad weather and the Viet 
Cong will be able to mount major ale 
tacks, even to the point of trying to 
capture one or more of the towns which 
now stand isolated in the Viet Cong 
controlied countryside, The South Viet- 
namese army is already out of reserves, 
and the US forces will increasingly be 
called on to fill the gap. The claim that 
the Americans are in Vietnam simply 
as ‘““advisers” has long seemed uncon- 
vincing, and last week's announcement 
yuts an end to it, once and for all. 
More and more, the war in Vietnam is 
an American war. 


It is a war which the Viet Cong is still 
winning. It was winning the straight- 
forward guerrilla war; it went on Wwin- 
ning when America started bombing 
North Vietnam's bridges, marshalling 
yards and ammunition dumps; it has 
been winning despite the use of torture 
and napalm, Now what will happen if it 
goes on Winning even against American 
groundtroops? If American units are 
cut to pieces and American soldiers are 
killed in their hundreds, what kind of 
outcry will there be in the United 
States? 


We would hope the ery would be for 
withdrawal; we believe that the United 
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should not be involved in this 
war, let alone get further and. further 
entangled, But it is far more likely that 
the cry would be for retaliation: bombs 
on Hanoi and Haiphong, even on China. 
And this is one kind of logie, If you 
cannot win a small war, fight a bigger 
one, whieh you think. you can win. If 
you are still losing, enlarge the war 
again, And then ayzain, untill you reach 
the point of using muclear weapons, 
Before then, perhaps, the — protests 
against the war will have mounted to 
the point where they can no longer 
he ignored. Hath Johnson and Wilson 
are Vulnerable to pressure, and the new 
commitment of American ground forces 
has undoubtedly strengthened the um 
rest within the Labour Party. The last 
week, too, has seen the teachin idea 
spread inte British universities. How 
ever, when Michael Stewart. can do 
nothing but lamely repeat the. official 
White House view that there haa been 
‘no change in the mission of US ground 
combat units,” the need is clear for the 
pressure'to he greatly increased. 

The British Council for Peace in Viet 
nim reports that 30,000 people are e@x- 
pected to join its lobby of Parliament 
on June 30, MPs are known to be re- 
ceiving their heaviest crop of letters 
for many years. This form of pressure 
can be intensified and, as the teach-ing 


States 


price 9d 
(US alr edition 30 cents) 


Wd. hee Pamipdias 


show, there is room for new kinds of 
activity. 

Fenner Brockway, as chatrman. of the 
British Couneli for Peace in. Vietnam, 
has written to the Vietnamese National 
Liberation front asking. it ta send a de 
putation (6 discuss a ceasefire and Bottle: 
ment. He is alsa hopeful that South 
Vietnamese ahd. NLP representatives 
may be able to make contact at the 
coming Afro-Asian. conference, in Al- 
giers, Indeed, one of the clainis pressed 
by the Roman Catholics and the arilitar 
who overthrew the government last week 
is that “neutralists " wera preparing to 
nepotiate with the Viet Cang. These are 
encouraging signs; but it is still pot 
poasible to See any prospect of the war 
coming to an end seen. An overwhelm- 
ingly powerful pepular drive, mounted 
in many countries, could perhaps stop— 
the war; and it leaks as if such a drive 
is necessary even to prevent the war 
from being disastrously enlarged 


Letter from a seldlar; page 4 
Landen teach-ini page 2 


Photo above: a South Vietnamese: 
soldier holding a wounded child 
after the battle af Dang Xoai 
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The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain 


The racial 
question 


LONDON 

Hyde Park, Sun 30 June 3 pm 
BRISTOL 

Durdham Downs, Sun 20 June 3 pm 
SOUTHALL 

“ Socialisin has no colour bar” 
Shackleton Wall, Lady Margaret Road, 
Tuesday 22 June 8 pm 

WACKNEY 

“Nationalism and racism ” 

Trades Hall, Valette Street, 
Wednesday 23 June 8 pm 
MANCHESTER 

“The Raee Question,” International Club, 
George St, Fri 25 June 7.30 pm 


All in conjunction with the special 
June issue of the SOCTALIST 
STANDARD on the Race question. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


are suffering like this. 
them food, clothes or 


that people need so vitally. 


help. 
to Oxfam. 


Feeling sorry doesn't help 
helping Oxfam does 


Of course you feel sorry when you know that people 
But feeling sorry 
medicines. 
angry at the complacent world that lets this happen. 
But. anger can’t send the tools, the seeds, the training 


Helping Oxfam can do these things. 
sorry and angry. You may always have meant to 
Please do - with a cheque or a Postal Order 


Pax Relief ,c/o Barclays Bank Ltd. Oxford. 


Classified 


Term éd per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
5 Cash with order (not 


etl Box Ie extra. 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Kd., London, N.t by first post Monday. Box 


No. replies to samne address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application, 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation Mana- 
ger, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


FASLANE, MINIBUS SEATS 
June from Colchester via Cambridge, 
St Paul's Road, Colchester, Essex 

FLAT. Need third girl $.W.1, £3 t0s 


FOX-TERRIER 
7159. 


overnight 25-26 
write 9 


SPE 0679. 


puppy seeks good home. BIS 


KIRKDALE SCHOOL. South London's new co- 
educational and progressive day school offers 
skilled teaching by qualified teachers, small 
groups and modern methods, to children of 
33 to 186 Kirkdale §$,E.26. Tel SYI) 0149 


PACIFIST TYPING SERVICE. All 
work undertaken, Careful and 
tion. Sadler, 36 [veley Koad, S.W. 


13. 


professional 
prompt atten- 
4 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complele as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not tater than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 
To publicise full detatla, boek a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace Newa for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


as 


18 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 23, 7.30 pm. 50 Windermere Road 
{no 70 bus). Cttee of 160 working group. 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. Friends Mtg 
Bull St. Fenner Brockway on Vietnam. 


Ifouse, 
NPC, 


LONDON £.C.2, 8 pm. Kings Arms, 215 Bishops- 
gate, Poctry and Jazz Jamboree. Peanuts Club. 


19 June, Saturday 


LONDON N.W.3, 1.45 pm. Whitestone Pond. 
March to French and Chinese  Enibasaics 
against If-tests. Hampstead C of 100, 


MANCIIESTER, 2.30 pm. Assemble Albert 


Square for demonstration and leaflet distribu- 
tion through city centre. BCPY. 


ran’t buy 
You might feel 


You may feel 


= ere 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate. Send two 
ZUINL and small urine specimen. Hadley 


Laboratori 1% lturvist Road, London N.W.6. 
WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.936943 and 
yur purchases Will pay a dividend to the 
Peace N Fund, Put this number in your 
diary 
Publications 
ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
ohtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
pain materials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings ete, Send s.a.e. or call for latest 


lists and SoR terms. § Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.}. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle agauist 
aparthctd and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Bux 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and = spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, Lon- 
don S.W.1 


19-20 June, Sat-Sun 


GOMSUALL, Guildford and 
Dorking). Netley House. 
Weekend school on ‘“'Labour’s Defence and 
Foreign Policy." Speakers: Joyce Uutler MP, 
Norman Atkinson MP, Terence Heelaus, Malcolm 
Caldwelt. Contact Eric Messer, 189 Kingsdown 
ya, S. Croydon (UPLands 4712). Labour 


Surrey (between 
From 3 pm. Sat. 


20 June, Sunday 


ALDERSHOT. 3 pm. Outside Aldershot Army 
Display. Queens Avenue. Poster parade demon- 
Blration, CND. 


LONDON §.W.3, 2.30 pm. 22 Nevern Road, 
Earls Court. Mig of International Sub-cttee of 
C100. Vietnam, summer projects, broadening 
of the Sub-cttee etc, All non-aligned weicome. 


21 June, Monday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7 pm. Central Wall, Westmin- 
ster. Anti-Apartheid dramatic presentation 
POSTPONED UNTIL AUTUMN. 


21-26 June, Mon-Sat 


FASLANE Polaris base., Scottish Committee of 
160 international Polaris Action. Major demon- 
stration at base June 26, Coach leaving Mar- 
ble Arch June 25. Details ARC 1238 or 13 Good- 
win St, NA. 


22 June, Tuesday 


LONDON W.10. 7.45 pm. 62 Oxford Gardens. 
London Anti-Conscription Cttee. 


SOUTH CROYDON, 8 pm. 51 Selsdon Road 
Tony McCarthy on recent events in Dominican 
Republic. CND. 


24 June, Thursday 

LONDON E.Jt. 8 pm Friends Mecting Mouse, 
Bush Road. Jef¥ Palmer (82): ‘ Visit to Aus- 
tralia.” PPU. 


LONDON S.W.1, 7.30 pm, Church House, West- 


minster. Tribune Public Meeting. "' The 
World's) Nightmare Stop the second cold 
war now!" Speakers Jsaac Deutscher, Kings- 


ley Martin. Michael Foot, David Ennals, Ian 


Mikardo, chairman Fenner Brockway. 


25 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. Town Hall. Folk con- 
cert organised by Midland Fotk Agency and 
CND. Details: Town Hall Box Office, Paradise 
St, Wham 1. CEN 2392. 


BIRMINGIFAM. 8 pm. 
Jeaves for Faslane. 
Windermere Road, 


Nall of Memory, Coach 
Details: Paut James, 50 
B’ham 21. Cttee of 100. 


27 June, Sunday 


CROYDON CND coach trip ta Brighton, Book 
in advance from ADD 6413. CND/YCND. 


Tribune Public Meeting 
Thursday June 24 at 7.30 p.m. 
Church House, Great Smith Street, S.W.1 


“THE WORLD'S NIGHTMARE 


—Stop the second cold war now!” 


Speakers : ISAAC DEUTSCHER 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 
MICHAEL FOOT, MP 
DAVID ENNALS, MP 
TAN MIKARDO, MP 


Chairman : FENNER BROCKWAY 
Tickets 1s available from: Tribune, 222 Strand, WC2 (FLEE 2572) 


John 
West. 


DISLIKE MANKIND.’”? Stamp: 
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Situations vacant 


NATIONAL SECRETARY Comnittee of 100. Post 
vacant from early autumn. Salary on ip 
fessional scule by arrangement, Enquiries a 
applicatiuns to Wilifain Hetherington, 
Goodwin Street, N.4. ARC 5524, 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY of the FeliowstP 
of Reconciliation requires a personal soarerae 
to work at New Malden, Surrey. The JoD ay 
talls a considerable amount of responsiDle 
and applicants should be experienced aor 
hand typists and have a sense of vocation, 
their work. Please write or phone for an Hee 
view, to the Gen, Sec. FoR, # Coomba 108% 
New Malden, Surrey, MALden 6521. 


Accommodation vacant 


ONE SINGLE ROOM vacant in community housé 
Lancaster Gate, rent £2 10s. Box 382. 


Wanted 


JOAN BAEZ. Peace News office short of 3 
28 issue please return spare copies 
Caledonian Read, London N.1. 


hay 


For sale 


ADULT RECORDS! Membership les 6d, a 
now. Adult Hecord Club, 42 Willesden Lane 
London N.W.86. Send for details. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
FREEDOM DAY 


Trafalgar Square Rally 
Sunday, June 27, 3 pm 


Humphrey Berkeley MP, David Ennalt 
MP, Ruth First, Rt Hon P. J. Noel-Bake 
MP, Jim Mortimer (DATA), Jeremy 
Thorpe MP, Patrick Wymark and del@ 
gations from Sterra Leone Governme® 
and other commonwealth countries. 


Leaflets, posters ete from Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, 89 Charlotte 
Street, W.L. (LAN 5311) ; 
Norcal eat oer nici eae ceeeeemoe ao 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 8 months 135, 6 months 3 
1 year 50s, . 

Abroad (seamall) § months 128, 6 months : ‘ 
1 year 46s. Add 10g p.a. for pamphict 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


a. 
North Africa and Middle East: 8 months 138 ? 
6 months 27s Gd, } yeur 523. os 
India, Africa and South East Asta: 3 mom 
16s, & months 32s, 1 year 60s. oe 
Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 mom 
Rs, G6 months S63, 1 year 6&kH. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace Ni 
AFSC, 160 North 15th Sl, Philadelphia 2 
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What are your plans 
for the summer? 


Conference? 

summer school? 

trade union, political or religious 

function? 

work camp? 

travelling abroad? travelling? 

perhaps you'll just be meeting new 
eople. . 
Nhatever it is, you will certainly be 


discussing many of the contemporaly 4, 
issues where Peace News is of invalua 
assistance. 

or 


We will let you have copies on sale et 
return (and even to pass on) wher 
you are going to be. 


1. 
5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON N 
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David Childs 


Over 


the Elbe 
and beyond 


the Wall 


Pavia Childs, a writer on German 
‘airs who has recently completed 
i Study of the West German Social 
sfMocratie Party, spent a week in 
St Germany at the beginning of 
aly, In this, perhaps controversial, 
cS ele he reports some impressions 
* he way the country is changing, 
Mpared with earlier visits, with 
articular reference to economic 
eVelopments. 


The thing which most impressed me 
Wag te my weck’s visit to Kast Germany 
in the candour and frankness of people 
+e discussion: of everyone from = top 
wa omic experts to shop assistants and 
% a4 man in the street.” This was some- 
tient; In contrast to earlier visits, pur- 
ied to 1954 when some people 
uch, looked around before saying 
to “. On the official side most of those 
tim tom I talked were prepared to 
Con the mistakes of the past and to 
nde’ present difficulties, Among the 

Mary non-party people to whom I 


é a] 
if eke the criticism was open and clear, 


0 
temp MMicial tolerance, even encourage- 
ity .2 Of certain kinds of criticism finds 

©Xpression in official publications, in 
weatre and at the universities. For 
ance, even though official versions of 
Vents of June 17, 1953, still em- 
Se the role of Western agents in 


r) Mewhat negative, 
ts 
Ing 


Bhasj 


irp 
the 2M Up trouble among the workers, 


ind Js a greater realism than before 
haigi Cadiness ta admit that the arbitrary 

eof | work-norms and — other 
oUres caused unrest. (See Kurze 
Bore tichte der DDR, Stefan Doernberg, 
taadlt 1964.) Although probably only 
(. ie economics students and party 
the (Sts, tle statistical pocket book of 
tin JOR gives a great deal of informa- 
the thout the economy of the DDK and 
Ohtries | of the world. In faet, in an un- 
Conny” way, it shows just how far the 
Cate Punist countries still have to ga to 
Nations with the leading capitalist 


v Py 

af epother level, the new programme 
ast te Distel,” the political cabaret in 
it Bertin, is franker than J remember 
tonien My last visit in 1959 One 
tong Shing change here was that, in 
Cs, St to the past, virtually no criti- 
Case Was made of West Germany. The 
Tut tests were largely concerned to 
tnig gle own house in order. 1 was 
Me Similar cabarets perform in a 

r of provincial towns. 


Ww 
Beatie” not include the playing of 
teaqp® hits and twisting under this 


{hal os of a relaxation of the intellec- 
ent cultural climate because, al- 
“i prten frowned upon, there has 
woken opportunity to dante the 
Thy estern crazes in Kast Germany. 


f 
roe Of Professuar Mavemann, the 
: acadenne. banned from the 
ap tain University but still allowed 
ie thin see impartant function as head 
48 hogy Fo-chomical research institule, 

‘ veported in Peace News. It is 


vee 
wi eavabrenes eee” 


now rumoured that Wolfgang Harich, 
one-time brilliant young exponent of 
Kast German policy, later revisionist 
jailed for alleged anti-state plotting, is 
to be given another chance to serve his 
state. Both cases could be signs of a 
more relaxed climate in East Germany. 


The most outspoken crities of the 
government and, I'm afraid, the most 
negative, were the women. They criti- 
cised the continuing shortage of cheap 
and good textiles, durable consumer 
goods, tropical fruit and the romantic 
popular gossip papers found in West 
Germany. These eriticisms are factually 
correct. Textiles, fridges, washing 
machines, cars, ete are expensive com- 
pared with West Germany or Britain 
and even the main newspaper, Neues 
Deutschland, (ebruary 3, 1965) admits 
this. Why should this be 50? 


At the Uochschule fur Okonomie at 
Karlshorst, } talked to high powered 
team about the DDR's economic prab- 
Jems. OfF aff the Hast Emropean states 
the area which is now the German 
Democratic Republic was befora the war 
in inany ways the most highly developed, 
Nevertheless, it: imported most of ils 
hard coal and stecl from West Germany, 
The political situation sinea the war 
has meant that alternative supplies have 
had ta be found, As all the Corammiaist 
countries were underdeveloped idus- 
trially (with the possible exception of 
Czechoslovakia) and were therefore in 
no position to provide East Germany 
with the necessary industrial raw 
miulerials, the DDR set about the task 
of building up, at very great cost, a 
steel industry based on brown eval. 
Heavy uwestment in this sector meant 
the slowing dawn of the growth of the 
consumer goods industries. 


Kast Germany was also heavily hit by 
reparations payments to pay for Nazi 
crimes. Kstimates vary as to the amount 
paid but one official Kast German figure 
pats it it $4,300 millions Q&citea Selb- 
mann, Deutsche Aussenpolilik, Sander: 
heft 1, 1985, p.lll). ‘This is a colossal 
aniwunt for a ¢euntry of ahout 17 
millions which had been devastated by 
war. 


A third difficulty Bast Germany auf: 
fered from was the constant drain of 
resources during the period af the 
“open frontier,” In the years befere 
the Wall, East Berliners who felt the 
need for Western cigarettes, cotfen, 
nylons, bananas, oranges or visita to 
West sector cinemas, changed their East 
marks in West Berlin at the highly un 
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é- 
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realistic rate of one West mark for four 
Kast marks. The less well-off sections of 
the West Berlin population, plus some 
racketeers, made their West marks go 
further by changing some of them into 
Kast marks, With these they wined and 
dined in the best East Berlin restaurants 
and, more damaging to the East German 
economy, bought, or got friends to buy, 
everything from bread to radios and 
Zeiss cameras. Professor Baade, the well- 
known West German economist and 
Social. Democratic MP, has estimated 
that West Germany owes East Germany, 
morally speaking, 100,000 million marks 
both for the damage done to East Ger 
many in this way and for the reparations 
Bast Germany has paid on behalf of the 
whole of Germany. 


From the economic point of view East 
Germany has also eulfered from the un- 
balanced structure of its population and 
from ils loss of population in the years 
before i061. Due to the war there are 
roughly two milllon more women than 
men in East Germany. Follewing tradi- 
tion these women were less trained in 
the industrial process than their missing 
menfolk, In addition there are a high 
number of old-age pensioners. 


Hast Germany must be one of the very 
few countries to have suffered from an 
absolute decline of population in recent 
years. Jn 1955 its population was 
17,832,282, according toe the. official 
Jahrbuch; by the end of 19f4 it had 
dropped to 17,011,931 CUNeues Deutsch: 
land, March 14, 1965), This was largely 
the result of emigration. Whatever the 
demerits of the East German regime, it 
is ridiculous ta class most of these emi- 
grants 4s “refugees.” Indeed, official 
West German investigations have shown 
that most o? these people were simply 
secking higher living standards now 
rarbne than promises of them in the 
uture, 


The skilled worker from, say, Erfurt was 
attracted by the higher pay of a Weat 
German ear factory, just as an inglish 
worker might be attracted by Australia 
or a worker from Northern Treland. by 
London, And the doctar who left ea 
Germany because he was dissatisfied 
with pay, and perhaps socialised medi- 
cine, was ho more and ne less a political 
refugee than his English counterpart 
emigrating to the USA. Moreover, these 
Fast Germans had no ocean to ¢eroas, in 
practice needed no passport and in many 
cases hal relations in West Germany 
or knew that part of Germany well. This 


is not to say thera were not political 
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The first completed stage of the 
East German oil processing plant, 
Sehwedl, on the river Oder. 


refugees of all kinds, but they were 
relatively few. 
Finally, to consider East Germany's eco 
nomic diffleulties, the DDR has no doubt 
suffered from the lack of experience of 
some of its leaders, The bulk of the top 
posts in the Democratic Republic has 
gone to former workers, Communists, 
ex-Social Democrats and people who 
were anything but “on top” during the 
Nazi regime. East Germany seems to 
have suffered for a time from the disease 
prevalent among new states, the disease 
of false pride which dictates that rey 
must produce everything. This resulted, 
for example, in the attempt to build up 
an aircraft industry, This plan waa 
quickly shelved, 
Despite all these appalling difficulties 
and mistakes, Kast Germany has pulled 
itself up. As the Times (May 20, 1064) 
has commented, the reconstruction of 
the worlddamous Zeiss optical plant 
“ike that of German industry east ot 
the Elbe generally, is more miraculous 
than the betier known West German 
miracle, if one considers the odda it 
was up against,” 
Fast Germany is among the ten most 
powerful industrial nations of the world 
and among the five most powerful im 
Europe. (Der Spiegel, May 20, 1959) 
This is beginning to show itself in living 
standards. East Germans probably enjoy 
a higher living standard than do their 
allies in Eastern Europe and they are 
now striving to catch up with countries 
like Sweden and West Germany. Already 
they claim to have more television sets 
per thousand of population than France 
or Italy (Twenty Years A Free Country, . 
Dresden, 1965 p.48), Transport and rent 
consume much less of the family in 
come than in Britain. But even though. 
a great eflort is being pur into exploiting 
modern building leehniqnues, and. the 
results are not bad, housing is ati! a: 
problem. The Lord Mayor of East Berlin 
Herr Ebert, son of the first President of 
the Weimar republic and exSocial . 
Democrat, freely admitted to me. that 
he did not expect ta have Berlin's hous 
A problem solved until well after 
iV. 


My guess is that if Bast Germany com. 
tinues to make the progress it has made) |) 
over the last decade it may soon start 
to resemble a cross between. an Bastera 
Sweden and an Eastern Switterland, that: 
is from the point of view of ity living: 
standards and the structure af ita eco. 
nomy. Like both these countries it needs 
to export on a large scale, ike hoth of. 
thein it is concentrating on goods requin 
ing high technical standards and little’. 
yaw. materjal, This means turing vib 
tually everyone into a skilled worker ar 
technician and this the education system —— 
ig geared to de. Rducational standards 
are high and so are the numbers of those 
folne on to higher education, In 1969, 
nthe DDK, 67 out of 10,000 inhabitants 
were students; in France the: number: 
was 43, in Sweden and Austria Sop wes. 
Weat German figure was 37, (Twenty. 
Years, p.47.) The atudent body: reflectg. 
the avcial structure af the country and 
a majority of students are from working 
class homos. f ven 
When not among the economists T raiged: 
& Humber of political questiang, At the | 
Humboldt University f asked about these» 
elections with an approved Het of can: 
didates only and one dondidate only per: 
seat, The professora reminded me gf: 
Germany's recent Nazi past and said 
that it was only a wiatter of time before ~ 
their system would develap inte a higher - 
form of democracy. They referred te the 
speech of Walter Ulbricht last Getaber” 
in which he said that, starting with ih 
next local elections, there would be pr 
vision for mare candidates than seats in 
each constituency thus eying the. eles. 
tor some choles on polling day’ (su 
Neues Dentschland, October 7, 1064 
The candidates would however still, pr 
sumably, be only frem those approver 
by Hast. Gormany's five official palit 
parties end three mass organtisatia 
With Herr Uibricht 1 concentrate 


a 


Kast Germany's attitude toward 


ee a : 


Sea. 


Arab Republic. His vie An 
continued on page 10 
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American views on 
the Vietnam war 


Killing thousands 


“One who listens to the President... 
would think we were killing no-one in 
North Vietnam ... If anyone says we 
can bomb munition centres, bridges, 
transportation centres, terminal centres 
and railroad yards and not kil] human 
beinvs, he is misleading the American 
peaple Of course we are killing 
North Vietnamese.” 

- Senator Wayne Morse, June 7. 


Difficult to pinpoint 


“Viet Cong casualty figures have = al- 
ways, been difficult to pinpoint. As the 
Communists withdrew from Quangngai 
last Monday, US jet bombers pounded 
the hills into which they were headed. 
Many Vietnamese - one estimate was 
as high as 500 - were killed by the 
strikes. The American contention is 
that they were Viet Cong soldiers. But 
three out of four patients seeking treat- 
ment in a Vietnamese hospital after- 
wards for burns from napalm, or jeilied 
gasoline, were village women.” 
- Jack Langguth from Saigon, New York 
Times June 6. 


Nuclear ruin 


“ Although Tam very enthusiastic about 
most of your domestic legislation and 


Obituary 


MARTIN BUBER 


The Jewish philosopher and theologian, 
Martin Buber, was one of those seminal 
thinkers whose influence on our times 
is practically jmpossible to estimate. 
Apart from the obvious impact his 
thought has had on modern theology, 
© Buberisin’ is present in almost every 


field where man confronts man from 
politics to poetry. 
Over the years, the peace movement, 


particularly in America, has drawn con- 
tinuous inspiration from his writings. 
Jt !s no exaggeration to say that without 
his influence, albeit rarely formally ac- 
knowledged, the American peace and 
civil rights movements, and consequently 
the course of American history, would 
have developed much differently - pro- 
bably on a less certain basis. 


Rorn in Vienna in 1878, his childhood 
education in his grandfather's house- 
hold gave him an interest in cultural 
values and love of Jewish thought which 
he retained and developed throughout 
his life. During Hitler’s rise to power in 
Germany, he devoted himself to aiding 
the Jewish community until 1934, when 
he had to Jeave the country. He then 
joined the faculty of the Hehrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. In later life, he made 
a lecture tour of America and Europe, to 
which the original impact of hts thought 
in America prohably dates back. 


The best known and most influential of 
his works is 1 and Thou in which he 
expounded his ideas on human rela- 
tionships and what can he achieved 
through them. “In the beginning,” he 
wrote, “is relation” There are two 
kinds of relation, fundamentally  dif- 
ferent fram one another. The child- 
mother relationship is “I-thou,” a rela- 
tionship of love and trust. The child's 
relation fo the bottle he sucks is an 
“Tedt" relationship in which he merely 
uses the object he relates to. Buber 
maintained that the grave mistake toa 
often made was to describe man in 
terms of “it.” In his view, human beings 
were never fact or data but individuals 
with responses of thejr own. On_ this 
basis, Buber constructed an all-embrac- 
ing philosophy which enahted him to 
deal cogently with everything from 
Marxism to psychotherapy, 


The totality of his thinking and the 
life-afiirming values which it produced 
made him an unusual figure in the grim 
world of modern philosaphy. But al- 
though strange in his optimism, he was 
severely realistic, even in his most pro- 
phetic works. For this reason, perhaps, 
his thought seems to gain in significance 
as the problems of our century become 
more intense. 


intentions, I nevertheless can only fol- 
low our present foreign policy with the 
#reatest dismay and distrust, We are 
in danger of imperceptibly becoming an 
explosive and suddenly chauvinistic na- 
tion, and we may even be drifting on 
our way to the last nuclear ruin.” 


- American poet Robert Lowell, in a 
letter to President Johnson refusing an 
invitation to a White Mouse Arts 
Festival, 


Painful decision 


“ Whatever has been decided in the past, 
there is now general agreement that it 
has not worked and that the entire 
policy must be reviewed. 


“VThe main question... is whether the 
President will face up to the problem of 
adjusting his objectives toe his power 
or vice versa... 

“}ither way it is a painful decision. 
He cannot bring his power up to the 
level of his stated objective with a few 
thousand or even with tens of thous- 
ands of American troups. Officials do not 
like to admit it in public, but in private 
they coneede that both the level of 
bombardment must be greatly increased 
in the North and the commitment of 
American troops must be increased to 
around 300,000 to have a chance to win 
on the ground, 


“The effectiveness of the South Viet- 
namese army is far more disappointing 
than any official here has dared admit 
in. public, and there are responsible 
officials at the Pentagon who concede 
that even an army of 300,000 Americans 
would not be sure of winning the war 
op that terrain, 


* Adjusting the objectives to the Ameri- 
can power now committed to the battle 
is also painful. For it would mean going 
hack to the original American position 
that the war had to be won by the 
South Vietnamese, with our advice and 
military aid, and this in the present cir- 
cumstances is tantamount to accepting 
feat.” 


- James Reston, reporting from Wash- 
igfon in the New York Times, June 
io STAY 


m4 


Tension and strain 


“Members of Congress, particularly 
Senators closely interested in foreign 
affairs, privately voice fears that Mr 
Johnson’s skills in domestic politics de- 
sert him when he looks abroad. 


“These members remain concerned by 
what they regard as signs of ‘tension 
and strain’ in the President in reeent 
weeks, and they are irritated by his 
habit of lecturing them at length in 
private sessions. A typical meeting of 
that kind lasted four hours one morning 
recently, and on another occasion a 
leading Senator attempted ta slip out 
tunseen - only to be called back from 
the door by the President.” 


- Tom Wicker, New York Times, June 
14. 


_etter from a soldier 


This letter, which is reprinted trom the June-July “ Liberation,” was 
composed by an American soldier and then copied by twenty of his 
huddies, cach one wriling a few words so that the Army wouldi’t be 
thle to trace the handwriting. It was sent to a member of Women for 


Peace in Chicago. 


Dear Hetecia: 


I’m in Vietnam and every day 1 pray for only two things - tu be out of 
this hell and back home or to be killed before I might have to kill 


someone .... 


So far everything you wrote in your bulletin is true about Vietnam, but 
we want you to write about a few things none of the papers are writing. 
The going here is pretty rough and all the dirty fighting isn’t on one 
side - a week ago our platoon leader brought in three prisoners - I 
was part of the group that brought them in - they set up a questioning 
station and someone from Intelligence was doing the questioning - this 
was the first time J] saw anything like this and found out that we use 
some dirty methods too - this guy from Intelligence had all three lined 
up - one was a woman - he stripped her down to the waist and stripped 
the two men al] the way - he had a little gadget I thought was a walkie 
talkie or something - he stuck one end of this wire to the lady’s chest 
and it was a kind of electric shock because she got a real had burn. 


From what she was screaming my buddy and 1 could flgure she didn't 
know anything - then they took this same wire and tried jt on the 
lady’s husband and brother but on their lower parts - I grabbed the 
damn thing and stuck it to the hackass of the guy frem Intelligence - 
ever since that day I’ve been sick to my stomach and haven’t been out 
on patrol or anything. My sergeant tells me I’m suffering from battle 


fatigue and might get sent home. 


No-one from onr group wants to 


bring any suspects in for questioning - we don’t know what to do - 
some of the Viets are good friends to us - some we know play both 
sides but we don’t want anybody tortured and killed - one of the guys 
from another platoon said he saw this happen before a few times and 


once the guy was killed by it. 


Anyhow, tell your Women for Peace we are with them - we wish we 
could send you a couple of those electrical gadyvets to use on the 


powers that sent and Keep us here. 


This must end soon or a lot of us wil] go nuts 


A) 
Roelin 


‘?!m disappointed in you' 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 


First we had Notting Hill, then we had 
Smethwick, now we have the Ku Klux 
Klan. Well, almost. Fortunately, this 
brand of American extremism doesn't 
seem to have gone down well in this 
eountry so far. A Jandlord last week, 
who discovered that the group of people 
who had hired the upstairs room in 
his pub were members of the newly- 
formed Hritish Klan wasted no time in 
lurfing them out. But even then a 
spokesman for the Klan claimed, in out- 
raged innocence, that the British hooded 
terrors didn't in fact approve of hoods, 
secret societies and all the rest of the 
paraphernalia their American brothers 
delight in. In fact, he claimed, the Brit- 
ish Klansmen believe in Catholicism. 
Well, well. 


For all that, burning crosses are a parti- 
cularly unpleasant thing to be happen- 
ing in this country. Whether they are 
the work of the Klan or not, it is diffi- 
cuit to say, The main opinion of those 
presumably “in the know” is that it 
is more likely the work of peaple with 
the same kind of mentality as those who 


threw hricks through the windows of 
their Italian neighbours when Mussolini 
entered the last war, The more ] think 
of it, the more J am convinved that 
racialism, in some form or another, has 
been strongly entrenched in this coun- 
try for many years, and a better name 
for it is probably “ frustration.” 


. * . 


Press reactions to the Albert Hall inter- 
national poetry congress (which Tom Mc- 
Grath reports on page 10) were mostly 
conspicuous by their absence. The Sun- 
day Times and Observer both confined 
themselyes to yet another article on 
Yeats. This, when Ginsberg and Voznes- 
ensky were together in the same hall, 
was some going. 


Best of an interesting batch of reactions 
froni the dailies was probably the Sun’s 
report, which had Ginsberg as the chub- 
hiest poet reading, Well, ['m not sure. 
Yom MeGrath is more on the round side 
than Ginsberg to my eyes. In fact, Gins- 


berg struck me as a bit thin about the 
hips. Then there was the jolly, rotul 
figure of the Viennese poet, Jandel. 
The Sun's report goes on to talk abo 
“the evening’s most exhilarating distin 
ance... provided by a demoniac ¥! 
poct called Hollo who kept shout nin 
‘Love, love, love,’ and waving his 4 im 
about..." Poor old Finnish Ange 
Hollo, The last time T saw his name 4 i 
report, the worthy reparter had hie ©). 
name as Hansel. So now he is @ pier 
man and looks suspticiausiy like anol one 
Dutehman, also a poet, called Vinkeno's: 
wha also shouted “ Lave, love, 10V@5 i4, 
at the Albert Hall last Priday. 504! 
isn’t it? 
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; oon Jas 
After my grumbling ahout spacemen Wr, 
week, it was_a nasty shock to re ata a 
Monday that India was planning WP pad 


space rockets too, Ho seems qui 


enough that rich countries should mith | 


this business, hut when a country 
India's problems joins in, J} give UP: 
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Malcolm Page 


CANADA 


Fron Britain Ll had theught Canada to 
be effectively a part of America which 
ad happened, by historical accident, to 
be in the Commonwealth instead. | ex- 
ected abounding self-confidence, and 
Stnd a soul-searching quest. for a sense 
of national identity. On the one hand, 
Canada faces the big, prosperous, unified 
United States. On the other, Quebec pro- 
Vince asserts a nationalistic French 
Spirit, 
The Symbol of these ¢wo problems for 
Most of last year was the discussion on 
the adoption of a new flag which was to 
A distinctively Canadian. The existing 
48, the Red Ensign, was out of favour 
fl It did not convey the equal partner- 
“Up of the French-Canadian tradition. 
‘he first new design sugeested had 
ree maple leaves, one each for the 
pritish and French strains in the coun- 
ry, and the third to represent the Red 
iidlans, Eskimos, and the many minority 
Miprant groups - which together make 
Dv fifth of the population. The design 
eventually adopted carried one maple 
af, since this appeared more united. 
eur as it sounds, the flag was the 
Min controversy in Parliament far seven 
Months. John Dicfenbaker, the Conserv- 
ne leader, was responsible for this. 
Rng) tent bitterly to retain the Red 
were seizing on this as a_ possible 
Cee Winning issue, though only with 
aadians of British descent. Phe con- 
oversy is not over, us a version of the 
aed Ensign is now proposed as the 
te of the province of Ontario. 
Cutan was forced into awareness of 
ebec by the lack of enthusiasm for 
a Queen's visit last autumn. The prob- 
Cm ts, of course, older: in the last few 
years what is called the “ quiet revolu- 
hoe * has taken place in Quebee. This 
1as tnvalved the release of suppressed 
Geet sies, social, cultural and educational 
a opinent, rowing prosperity and 
te Increased sense of Frenchuess - of 
me Quebeckers rather than Canadians, 
aie “revolution” has flourished espee- 
‘ally under the present Liberal Premier 
Quebec, Jean Lesage. 
i" © two inter-acting: problems have been 
ay self-chosen separateness of Quebec, 
Nd the indifference of the rest of Cana- 
re fo the province. ‘Thus the Roman 
Quali church dominated education in 
cltebec and it was French history that 
eo taught, while the rest of Canada 
Brned only of the history of Britain and 
9 itish Canada. It is Varig French, not 
“Uebec French, that is taught in English- 
Peaking Canada, Even in Queher, husi- 
ness was dominated by the English 
aakers. Though the country is nomin- 
ink bilingual, French-speakers are made 
Cy cel foreigners outside Quebec, French 
aqtdians gradually realised their dis- 
th; ‘ntages - for example, pointing out 
a the Canadian National Railway had 
~) Prench-Canadian directors - and be- 
m1 to demand more equal treatment. 


th recognised, This led to nolsy de- 
ganids for separatisin, and toa the occa- 
Meares IRA-type violence of the last two 
7arg 


I vi y, ‘ 
tiglitedly, the present government has 
wel to meet Quebec grievances. Re- 
1 {tly Quebec has been allowed to con- 
out of various Mederal schemes 
In faet has effectively established 
. it is ta he treated differently from 
Mis other nine provinces, A Royal Com- 
ig ON on Bilingualism and Bicultural- 
limi Was appointed in July 1063. Its pre- 
an Rary report appeared in February, 
vy! Was unexpectedly alarnist, stating: 
dan, the prosent situation there is a grave 
ay) eer for the future of Canada and of 
Bren Gthadians.” It recognised — that 
tag ce Canadians no longer accept tho 
to 5 Of an ethnic minority and want 
tang’, “licially recognised as “ practi- 
Dolny an asutonamous society.” The ap 
toe tient of the Commission had not 
to ally pleased Quebec. It was thought 
too date and, since Quebec did 
bian eat about making British Colum- 
Wel qe tench speaking, irrelevant as 
Minor; here was criticisin too from the 
Neayties, who argued that Canada’s 
Was multiculturalism. 
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teneite this, it is possible that the cur. 
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be necessary to negotiate a speeial rela- 
tionship, some kind of federation he- 
tween Quebec as an “assoctata state ™ 
and the rest of Canada. This is the view 
af Jeast from provinces bordering on 
Quebec; the capital, Oltawa, actually 
overlooks Quebec. The Quebee issue 
seems Jess important in the four west- 
erm provinces and they show Jess pu 
tience towards the seemingly endless 
demands from Quebec. 


Canada looks south to the United States 
for obvious geographic and economic 
reasons. Alinost all the cities are close 
to tho frontier and the natural direction 
for them to look is into the States, net 
a long way east or west to Toronto or 
Vancouver, Nearly all receive American 
radio and television programines. There 
wre few Canadian magazines, and Ameri. 
can sports news eecupies much space in 
newspapers. Until the Trans-Canada 
Highway was completed a few years ago, 
the best roads frum east to west went 
through the States. 


Three-fifths of Canadian manufacturing 
is owned outside Canada. US ownership 
is concentrated in the most profitable 
industries, cars, chemicals, rubber, pulp 
and paper, and electronics. This massive 
investment has helped to increase Cana- 
dian prosperity more rapidly. Neverthe- 
less, outside control to this extent is dis- 
turbing - jual as is the role of foreign 
bankers in Britain's economic policies. 
Both the Liberals and New Democrats 
wonld Hike to find ways of redueing the 
influence of US capital, The Econamic 
Cauncil recently produced Canada’s first 
five-year-plan; if urged Canada toa stop 
worrying about foreign ownership. What 
Matiered was oiore capital, wherever it 
cume from. 

Polls have shown that a sizeable minari- 
ty of Canadians would either Lke to 
join the United States or are reconciled 
to this happening. [| suprest a lew reas- 
ons why this is undesirable. Canada has 
the potentiality for independence, jin size 
and resources. Tha Commonwealth link 
matters to many Canadians, and is taken 
more seriously by them than by Britona. 
The Canadian approach to the “ welfare 
slate” is more British than American: 
a pension plan is before Parliament und 
4 health service under serious considera- 
tion. The parliamentary and logal sys- 
tem is also British-orientated. Canadian 
foreign policy has tried to be more 
moderate than that of America; Canada 
is a regular contributor te the various 
United Nationa peacekeoping forces. 
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Canada boasts also that she has deliber- 
ately refrained from becoming a nachrar 
power, But many Canadiange are dubiaus 
about theiy continued independence when 
they look thirty or forty years ahead. 
Independence would be mare threatened 
if Quebec should secede, splitting the 
country in) two and forcing the four 
east coast provinces to laak south alniat 
entirely, 


Another Canadian problem is the doss 
of population to the States, Some iim- 
migrants come to Canada for five 
years in order to acquire Canadian citi 
zenship then enter the US as Canadians, 
thus evading quota requirements, More 
serious is the "brain drain’! of selen- 
{tists and professional men. Emigration 
has harmed the development af Canadian 
eutiiral life. The promising Insh-bom 
novelist, Brian Moore, has gone to live in 
New York and the one internationally- 
known painter, Jean-Paul Hiopelle, has 
settled in Paris, The reasons piven by 
people Wha have left Canada for the 
states are curiously simular to those 
given by peoplu leaving Britain: Jack of 
opportunity and a spirit of entarprise, 
and unfriendlinass, 


How haye the poliieal parties responded 
to tho challenges facing Canada? In 
most respects, Lester Pearson’s Liheral 
fovernment, elected in: the spring of 
1903, hag done quits well, despite 
cautionsnoss and hesilations, Pearson 43 
undynamic, an Adlai Stevenson typo, 
with the background of an academic and 
diplomat tt is said he would have pre- 
ferred being Secretarytieneral of the 
UN to being Premier, Apart from satt- 
Hog the flay issue, under the presant 
kovernment the ecunomy lias prospered, 
federal provineiat relations have tm. 
proved, and the Columbia River. Treaty 
(sharing electricity with the US) has 
been signed. 


Further, the government has bean handl- 
capped hy iis being a minority ane - the 
third minority government elected in 
four elections. [t could be defeated at any 
time that the other four parties agreed 
jointly to express no confidence. Haw. 
ever, most doubt whether another elec 
tion could give any party an absolute 
majority 

In recent months the government has 
been disturbed by a series of minar 
mysterious scandals, inyolviag various 
accusalians directed at some Rrench- 
Canadian eabinet ministers and their 
nides of bribery and interferanca with 
the law. Inqgalrleg are stl in progress. 
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Code toon the map indicates Of 
tawa, code 2 Toronto. (Keproduced 
from “An Atlas of World Affates 
by Andrew Boyd, by permission af 
the publishers, Methuen & Co Lid) 


In the meantime, Pearson has brished 
aside the charges aS scandabmenpgering, 
The troubles indicate (he amalourishness 
found in much of Canadian politics: 
there are few true qitofessional polit 
clans. Without satisfactory exphinationy, 
the fall of the government is possible, 
thaugh the Liberals would prefer to 
avaid an election in 15. 

The Conservatives seem unlikely to 
benolit from the discomiittire or the 
Liberals Diefonlakee’s leadorahip has 
been increasingly nolsy, parsonal and 
irresponsible, and the energies af the 
party have been given to the question 
of how and when ta depose bint as 
party leader, The sinal) Quebec section 
is particularly angry with him, stdhia 
ainaiey af 1057-58 has quite deserted 
ite 

Thus the three minority, parties oeolpy 
ihe placo taken hy the Liberale iu Bebe 
tain; they callect the voters dissatlafied 
with hoth major parties. The Social 
Credit. Party has contraiied both Alberta 
and British Culumbia provinclally for 
Inany years, but has waned nationally. 
Jn origin the Minny inoney " party, ft le 
seen by its federal leader, Robert Thon 
son, a& efecnilaily a iruly cangervalive 
party, which will souie day benefit from 
a Conservative spit. tte Quebhee wing, 
appealing on a ecratnationgliatic dlssd 
dent programme, was startlingly success: 
ful in (983. However, most Quehee 
* Socrads " have now separated as Whe 
‘praditistes, under the  demarrone 
Joadersnip of Heal Caoustte. Thoygh ibe 
rreditistes have fean tha spekesmon 


federally of the new spirit of Quebng,. 


it is reported that they would prefer 


tu Himit themselves to proviniial polities » 


in future. 

Yonuny Douglas’ New Democrats afters 
fram the old leftewing party four years 
aga, hoping ta built on the trade anions 
ak well as Whal remaina of raditlonal 
Nonconfornilst support, “ Socialisin * ig 
an unpapular werd, and the party apeks 
moderate feforms, anticipating such 
problema as automation, rather 
walting for them to becanie seriou The 
New Pamocrat rola wil probably ene 


tinue to be that af pasting the govern: | 
: Frosu bility” ahead 


ing party, thaugh # 


might he coslition with the Liberally 


haw 
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Canada has always had its pacifists: it 
has even had a political party leader 
who was pacifist to the point of voting 
against Canada’s going inta the Second 
World War. 

He owas James Shaver Woodsworth, a 
Methodist preacher who, like sa many 
Canadian radicals, had learned his radi- 
ealism in England. He took on a tragic 
air when he tried to apply it to the 
notherm half of North Ameriea. To 
fight for one’s country was fine, he said 
in the Jfouse in Ottawa, “but T have 
Just as much respect for Che man who re- 
fuses to enlist to kill his fellow men, and, 
as under madern conditions, to kill 
women and children as well.’ This was 
the day of his most diffieult dissent - 
even his fetlow-Fabians of the Cp-opera- 
tive Conmonwealth Federation voted 
with the Mackenzie King government. 


Pac.fism in Canada, as clsewhere, faded 
in the yeurs that followed. When the 
superbombs revived it, it was under 
British slogans and according to Russel- 
liam texls that Canadian ban-the-bomb- 
ers marched. 


But Lester Pearson’s acceptance of US 
nuclear-tipped nussiles under US control 
has made Canadian pacifists reconsider 
their position. They ure seeking bonds 
with such non-British causes as the 
American civil rights movement. Groups 
like that around Dan Daniels in Mon- 
freal have bepun calling themselves 
“radical pacifists,’ looking for the roots 
of the world's unpeacefulness. 


The third of Canada’s population which 
has never been British and never volun- 
tarily thrown in its lot with Anglo-Saxon 
America is looking for roots, too. 


In a play, a melodrama in French by 
Marce] Dubé, that opened in Montreal 
in’ February and has sold out in one 
of the city's biggest halls, at one point 
a character breaks the fourth wall with 
a sermon on the “root of the evil” which 
is in him, which is in the tortured mer- 
chant who is the play's protagonist - 
and in the audience. 


“There was once a people,” he says - 
I'm translating from memory - “ who 
lived in the forest, fought the Indians 
to survive. Then catne the British; 
they conquered the French. The peo- 
ple continued to live in the woods 
as they had always done. But there 
were hourgeois, there were curés. 
They collaborated to make the people 
give In to the British. Your reward 
will be in another world, they sald, 
But even here we have not come to 
the root of the evil. For a hundred 
years ago the people received the 
means for governing themselves, for 
freeing themselves from this entente. 
And still there remained - a fear.” 


The elements are familiar. A rural peo- 
ple, a conservative clergy, a bourgeois 
veneer In Jeague with foreign occupants. 
Tt has a Latin-American ring to it, and 
French-Canadians are Latin-Americans, 
with the difference that Dubé is probing 
for in his evocation of fear. 


On the day Woodsworth voted against 
the war, the two other members of the 
Canadian Commons who sided with him 
were French-Canadians, men of the 
school of Henri Bourassa. 


Bourassa, defeated in the previous 
election after a Jong parliamentary 
career and hence not present himself 
in 1939, was the grand old man of 
Vrench-Canadian nationalism in the 
gaine way that Woodsworth was the 
tram old man of Canadian socialism. 
f the two movements found a point of 
contact then, this was a rare lapse of 
the French-Canadian talent for eluding 
and infuriating the English-speaking 
radicals most drawn to supporting their 
demands who admired their long resis- 
tence to the embrace of the American 
Way. 

In Montreal in 1965, Enelish-Canadian 
acifists ure rediscovering Gandhism 
ust al the moment when young French- 
Canadians are rejecting the old French- 
Canadian passiveness as part of that 
“fear” which poisoned their fathers. 


“J do not approve violence,” concludes 
Dubé’s spokesman, “I cannot condone 
any act of violence. But this [ know: as 
Jong as these things hang over us, there 
will be violence, inevitably, fatally.” And 
in the spring of 1963 « night watchman 
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at a recrniting centre for the Canadian 
Army in Montreal examined a garbage 
can at the back of the building and was 
blown apart by a bomb planted by the 
Front de Libération Québécois. 


For some young Quebeckers had found 
at last what was for them a chance to 
stop being noble exceptions to every- 
thing around them -  exeeptionally 
Catholic in Calvinist America, exception- 
ally) French in’ an English-speaking 
melting pot, exceptionally introspective 
and otherworldly in a cosmopolitan race 
for survival, exceptionally agricultural 
on the continent that invented mass 
production, exceptionally docile in a 
world of protest. They had carried their 
Latin-American-ness to its logical con- 
clusion. 


They were, they decided, the white 
Negroes of America. They were like 
Algerians peasants, like Castro’s men, 
and they would join the millions all over 
the world who were going Castro’s way. 


The bourgeoisie had given the cue. In 
the 1950s, André Laurendeau, as editor 
of Le Devoir, a daily Montreal journal 
de conbat founded by Bourassa, had 
spoken of the “roi négre,” who ruled 
Quebec, keeping his countrymen distrac- 
ted with nationalist rhetoric while turn- 
ing them over as undemanding labour 
to the Anglo-Saxon capital which 
financed him, 


The black king of those days - he was 
not the first - was Maurice Duplessis. 
A conservative who managed by sleight- 
of-hand to rally progressive Liberals and 
old nationalists for a crusade against 
hydro-electric trusts and the centralisers 
of Ottowa, Duplessis was the province’s 
one-man regime from 1945 to 1959, 


Duplessis’ plain-spokenness - a contrast 
with the subtlety of the Liberals, 
Canada’s traditional party of racial en- 
tente and interest-reconciliation - led to 
inevitable clashes. In 1949, miners, in 
what were then the world’s biggest as- 
hestos mines in the once Empire Loyal- 
ist eastern townships south of the St 
Lawrence, went on strike - illevally, they 
and Duplessis agreed - mostly against 
American-owned extractors. 


Asbestos is a dirty mineral to mine. The 
dust from its fibres covers everything 
around unless it is efficiently sucked 
from the air - as it now is in the Quebec 
asbestos towns - and the man who works 
in the pit breathes the dust all his life. 
The asbestos miner made a good martyr. 
The strike was a long one. The miners 
were organised by the Confédération des 
Travailleurs Canadiens et Catholiques. 
The companies counted on the Church 
to send the men back, but the Church 
was no longer that simple. It contained 
intellectuals who had read thelr Bernan- 
os and their Maritain, labour leaders 
who were strong on the social encycli- 
cals, and an archbishop, Joseph Char- 
honneau of Montreal, who saw in the 
ashestos country “a conspiracy to crush 
the working class,” and said so from 
his pulpit. “ When there is a conspiracy 
apainst the working class, the Church is 
Involved.” 


It was long enough to bring many of 
those intellectuals to Ashestos (the name 
of the principal ashestos town as well 
as its product). Men formed at Asbestos 
are present across the spectrum of the 
new politics of Quebec, the post-Duples- 
sis politics. 

Gérard Pelletier was there as a reporter 
for Le Devoiry; until he was sacked 
recently he had spent most of the post- 
Duplessis years providing critical sup- 
port for Premier Jean Lesage’s Liberal 
fPovernment as editor of Canada's mass 
French paper, La Presse. Carrier Fortin, 
an eastern townships lawyer who pleaded 
for a group of miners in a civil case 
which followed the strike, is now Lesage’s 
labour minister, having made himself a 
reputation as a reactionary temporiser. 
Pierre-Flliott Trudeau, who founded the 
anti-Duplessis magazine Cué libre a year 
after the etrike and eventually, with 
Pelletier and other collaborators, pub- 
Hshed a book on Asbestos, is the pro- 
vince’s leading liberal-reformist polemi- 
cist. He retains a slight anti-establish- 


René Lévesque, resources minister 
in Quebee’s Liberal government: 
“a diabolical figure for the Anglo- 
Canadian press.” 
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ment shading, and he suggests that the 
provinece’s legal system is still essential- 
ly Duplessist. Michel Chartrand, a tru- 
culent orator at Asbestos, is leader of 
the tiny Parti Socialiste du Québee. 


Jean Marchand, there as a CTCC officer, 
is president of the union now, under its 
new name, the Confederation of Na- 
tional rade Unions - it has dropped 
the “Catholic” but remains a coneilia- 
tory organisation in the American trade 
union tradition, Quebee’s new cardinal, 
Msgr Maurice Roy of Quebee City, gave 
his surpassingly circumspect good of- 
fices to the settling of the strike, but he 
is not the ccumenicist or progressive 
that Montreal’s) Paul-Emile Cardinal 
Léger has become. Léger succeeded 
Charbonneau, who was retired by the 
Vatican to the satisfaction of Duplessis, 
shortly after the strike. None of these 
men is a separatist. 

The strike was a violent one. But, un- 
helievably, unilaterally violent. The 
miners met Duplessis’ specially-recruited 
constables with what English-speaking 
neo-pacifists would probably like to con- 
sider Gandhian restraint. They were 
dragged from church as they said their 
beads, and they responded to clubbings 
with affidavits and lawsuits. 


But how pacifist are French-Canadians? 
To what extent was it a revolt against 
war when they took 1o the woods in the 
First and Second World Wars rather 
than be conscripted into a federal] army? 
And to what extent did this unwilling- 
ness to become involved in Anglo-Ameri- 
can war efforts belong to their old timor- 
ousness? 


Finally, how close to Afro-Asian-Latin 
anti-colonialism is their present discon- 
tent? Bourassa was an anti-imperialist: 
he had heen opposing Canadian support 
for British wars from the Boer War on. 
But late in his career he was also 
praising Salazar’s Portugal as an ex- 
ample of the Christian state. 


The heroes of French-Canadian nation- 
alism, both for the old clerical nation- 
alists and the new anti-colonialists, are 
the insurgents of '37. In 1837, the first 
year of Victoria’s reign, Louis-Joseph 
Papineau led French-Canadian rehels 
against an English merchant régime 
which controlled the colonial assembly. 
A few hattles were fought, blood certain- 
ly shed, and in Ontario a parallel 
revolt took place under William Lyon 
Mackenzie. But whereas Anglo-Canadians 
consider 1837 the year their ancestors 
took up arms for democracy, for “ res- 
ponsible” or cabinet government, for 
French-Canadians the men of '37 are 
“les Patriotes” and the insurrection 


AllST 


a struggle for the survival of the n& 
tion. 


Canada’s population is approaching twen- 
ty million. About a third is Ireneh 
Canadian, Most of these live in Quebec 
4a huge territory typical of Canada in 
that its settlement clings to the south, 
the St Lawrence valley, although a sub 
sidiary of US Steel is taking iron of 
out of arctic Ungava. Considerable 
French-speaking minorities live 
ghettoes in Ontario, New Brunswick 
(where they are half the population), an 
Manitoba. And Quebec has a considera 
ble English-speaking minority, its bulk 
in Montreal. 


Quebec jis not French Canada, and 
French Canada not Quebec, One of thé 
things that the extension of nationalis™ 
all the way to separatisin means is the 
renunciation of the million-odd French 
outside the area that an independent 
Quebec scems hopeful of claiming. 


And it involves a problem with thé 
English in Quebec. The separatist tenda 
to see them as the potential pieds noir 
of the revolution, and his gestures of 
goodwill contain a warning. Montreal 
Jews, almost invariably anglicised, have 
perhaps been the most radical Anglo 
Canadians. They have elected Comm: 
nists to Ottawa, they were there in the 
days of Asbestos, they bring with them 
all their European political background. 
They are prominent in the unions and 
the peace movement and mistrustful of 
the new nationalism, resentful of the 
way it has characterised Anglo-Quebeck 
ers as English capitalists and thelt 
mountain-dwelling flunkeys. 


But however present the English até 
within it, Quebee is the one political 
unit of Canada where a black king ha’ 
been necessary. The prairie French an 
Franco-Ontarians can elect a few may: 
ors, the Acadians of New Brunswict 
now have a very federalist Liberal 
French-Canadian as their premier; but 
only in Quebec do the courts, the legis 
lature, the press and the state schoolé 
(officially either Catholic or Protestant 
i.e French or English) give Frenel- 
Canadians the impression of being moré 
than an “ethnic group ” like the Ukralm 
ians of the west or the Italians of 
Toronto. 


The province is naturally rich. It com 
tains gold, silver, copper, as well as thé 
iron and asbestos already mentioned 
all being extracted overwhelmingly 

New York and Torontu interests. # 
forests yield much of the world’s new* 
print. It has immense water power, 4! 
most of this is being exploited hy thé 
provincial government, although it w4! 
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paly a year ago that the Just big chunks 
) the hydro-electric industry came into 
Provincial coutrol, 


This was 


; the work of René Lévesque, a 


Man who manages to give both his pro- 
mire and his denouncers the impres- 
Which at he has covert left-wing designs 
a Rs will in time reveal, He has 
five CSace’s resources minister for 
ieee now, and both the record and 
Rirsnc or vereation T have had with him 
‘a ade me that he is what he says he 
ae Welfare statist who hopes to open 
to Keel the top doors of the economy 
= rench-Canadians while making life 

Te tolerable for those on the bottom. 


fie Was a news commentator for the same 
hibit! broadcasting network which ex- 
"ae ibe ees dramas, until he decided 
the 4) to become a politician, We made 
With esse from observer to activist 
lions the only opposition group be con- 
Lil ‘red strong enongh, the omnipresent 
s2erals; and, in one cainpaiyn, the 
poy essis machine was beaten, its chief 
Ist e and its fund-supplying industrial- 
8 Now splitting their bets. 


The Provinee found itself with a pro- 
ieee government that was bent. on 
PS otially the same task Duplessis had 
maki about in his reactionary way: 
- Xing a large French-speaking corner 
Ag, eto Anglo-Saxon, capitalist North 
Vice. In the late Duplessis years 
ote, Priests were starting to denounce 

buying; now agonostics were heard 
Manding secular schools. The govern- 
ne made educational reform its own, 
Porth ree of creating an education 
i Olio, previously a forbidden notion 
ia uebec, and giving it to the other 
Ga qitite of progressive Liberals, Paul 
tom Eaiale. The government {s also 
*: mitted to giving the province a steel 
neta though not to owning it, and 

announced the groundwork for state 


Medicine, 
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she Lesage programme and the contra- 
actlon it contains are summarised in 
be Journalistic cliché for what is hap- 
tio "eg in Quebec: the “quiet revolu- 
th R” At 40, Lévesque is a bit younger 
bet the men of Asbestos, and his re 
reration for being less quiet and more 
erp utonary comes mainly from a mi- 
pre lone-trained speaking style in a 
te ce still accustomed to grandilo- 
ls in its political oratory. He almost 
then shouts, but he never makes a 
rycech devoid of the accents of racial 
Sentment and ultimatum. 


itis has made him a diabolical figure for 
ut Anglo-Canadlan press, inside and 
hig de his province, whose grasp of 
fiage rench is often faulty. It has also 
by & him an unmatched popular tri- 

Ne} it has retained him a certain loy- 
honew ong the antiCanadian young, 
t eh the more consciously Marxist of 
Vee are starting to dissent - “The Lé- 
of ue Myth” was a recent title in one 
Inj veit magazines - and students at the 
Jocpeersity of Montreal last month re- 
yr 'd his defence of the Lesage ré- 
Notes constitutional proposals for the 
ag ction of French Canada, Lesage 
hig Sually remained tightlipped when 
ling Minister has veered from the party 
an, 2% When he called nuclear-arming 
19 ada “a waste of money” during 
Lib fampaign in which Pearson's federal 
‘ frals were advocating it. 


ha’ Lévesque is representative of a 

uebec class of technically-educa- 
hege Weo-capitalist administrators, busi- 
gen, journalists and academics. 
en the war, they have fashioned for 
tye elves their small industries, their 

Corporations and agencies, their 
(ees When playwrights like Dubé, 
fil; cal songwriters, and a handful of 
theamtkers leave television for the 
ress tt it is to this audience they ad- 
a Lae lemselves, Their work tends, like 
tis,’ |/C8aue speech, to be full of separa- 
Cp, btimations without being absolutely 
ture titted, and French-Canadian litera- 
Dubos ost always comes around to 

@ 


Whe ar,” 
ting ® do these people stand on ques- 
Passiy f peace and war, violence and 
ta} fness? Images of power and con- 
Stem very important te them, But 
Wayis ain penchant for Gaullist middle- 
ang HY in foreign policy is present too, 
F t is from this class that most 


r ‘ 
*Och-Canadian support for the peace 


March 30, 1965: Montreal students 
from othe Union Générale des 
Koidiants duo Quebec sil’ down at 
the E'S consulate in) Montreal, in 
sympathy with the Selma-Mongom- 
ery civil rights mareh. 


movement has come. Most members 
of it fear the Cuban implications, nil 
tary and economic, of separatism. 


But some do not and, among those who 
Nave gone the separatist way, there is 
a reaching for the grandeur of UN 
representation and enibassies around the 
world. This is not incompatible with an 
identification with anti-colontal and pro- 
test movements abroad, and separatists 
have begun to imitate the methods of 
Selma, facing mounted city police (nof 
Mounties) on the plaza of the Place 
Ville-Marie, pride of a Montreal skyserap- 
er boom. And the question “ What coun- 
tries could we count on?” is being raised. 
When the FLQ terrortsts turned out 
to be teenage members of the separatist 
Rassemblement pour Vindependence Na- 
tionale, Pierre Bourgaull, whe has since 
hecome its leader, made a speech saying 
the Rassemblement rejected violence but 
aceepted responsibility for having stirred 
the youny to resort to it. And even the 
VLQ bombings were not intended to 
kill, The (rials brought out that) the 
bomb which killed the watehman was 
meant for a statue of Sir John A. Mae- 
donald, the Victorian founder of con- 
federated Canada. Murder eharges may 
be made to stick, however, in the more 
recent case of a group, also calling them- 
selves “revolutionaries,” arrested when 
two clerks were shot (one apparently by 
the apprehending police) during an at- 
tempt to rob a firearms store, 


In March of this year the Union Génér- 
ale des Etudiants duo Quebec, drawing 
mainly on its most. militant campus, the 
University of Montreal, vot out a crowd 
of 3,000 for a sitdown at the United 
States consulate in the city. The demon- 
stration, held in solidarity with the Sel- 
ma-Alabama march, was addressed by 
James Foreman, a Sorbonne-educated 
worker for the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee. The crowd was 
poe than most separatist demonstra- 
ons, 


Anglo-Canadian radical paetfists find 
themselves confronted with extremes. 
Oddly, the old pro-British, anti-papist 
Angio-Canadian, conteinptuons of 
French-Canadian ignorance, corruptibi- 
lity and submission to the clergy, no 
Jonger figures importantly in the picture. 
Millions of Canadians probably still re- 
gard their French-speaking fellow-citi- 
zens in this light, but the Anglo-Cana- 
dian élite has understood that French- 
Canadian discontent cannot be brushed 
off in this inanner. 


At one pole we have this élite and its 
chosen French-Canadian partners. Prem- 
ier Lesage of Quehec is a former cabinet 
colleague of Prime Minister Pearson. 
Pearson's first tries at response to 
French-Canadian demands have been 
tarnished, however, by the fall of most 
of the men he brought to Ottawa as 
bright seholars and professionals, ex- 
emplar quiet-revolutionaries. They have 
turned out to be embarrassingly close 
to the underworld of Montreal, as adap- 
table as any underworld to the existing 
ethnic landscape and to the areas of 
the party least open to the post-Duples- 
sis realities. Pearson’s flag, free though 
it is of the Union Jack, has arrived just 
in time to serve the mockers with jokes 
about trying to cover up the problem 
with a maple leaf, 


But Pearson and Lesage have reserve 
troops and allies. They have General 
Motors, who are building, outside Mon- 
treal, the first auto plant in the province, 
and they have, if they choose to use 
them, men like Trudeau and Pelletier 
who see the liberation of their nation 
as a fight against the survivals of Duples- 
sism, who brand the new revolutionaries 
as totalitarians of a new stripe, Duples- 
sists-in-Marxist-clothing. There has been 
talk of Jean Marchand entering the 
Pearson cabinet, 

Facing this alignment are the Fidelistas. 
Their sharpest expression is a pocket- 
sized monthly called Parti Pris - the 
ohrase is normally employed pejorative- 
y in French to mean prejudice, pig: 
headedness - but it is impudently em- 
braced by these poet-politicians as a 
mark of utter partisanship to liberation 
from the “mystifications" Lesage. no 
less than Duplessis imposes on a colon: 
ised people, 

With this group must be classed: the 
French-Canadian Marxists, antl-estahlish- 


ment trade-unionists, and the left-wing 
separatists, who seem to have captured 
the leadership of the movement. When 
the foreign press flocked to Quebec for 
last autumn's royal visit, almost every 
reporter took Bourgault, a young journa- 
list who calls himself “ socialist,” as the 
voice of the separatists. Bourgault's pro- 
gramme when he stood for RIN leader- 
ship was published in Parti Pris, and the 
magazine hag said it would like to like 
the party, 


Where to turn in this swirl? Pacifists of 
British-Murepean background are drawn 
to the Fidelistas by their complete re- 
jection of the English-speaking machine- 
ry of American capitalism, analogous to 
their own rejection of the war machine 
it maintains, By political conditioning 
they fit in better with the conciliationist 
group, essentially parliamentarian and 
liberal-democratic, As it is, they flirt with 
both groups. 


An interpretation of the situation which 
is gaining ground among English-speak- 
ing intellectuals goes to the education 
of English and Prench-Canadians for its 
roots. English-Ganadians are raised in 
pragmatism, Protestantism, competitive 
economics and Hberal civies, the settling 
of problems by balance and compro- 
inise, French-Canadians, if they are able 
to obtain higher education at all, go 
through a Thomist-oriented classical col- 
lege system, The resounding sylogisms 
of Aquinas are only a leap from the 
inevitabilities of Marx, they say, and 
the total solution the French-Canadian 
young seek from separatism and revolu- 
tion is the old clerical story all over 
again. The movement, moreover, has its 
following in the urban élite which bene- 
fits from this education and which sees 
itself stepping into the commissariats of 
such a new order, Surveys suggest that. 


the working class is more resigned ta’ 


confederaied Americanisation than the 
new. class. 

The “new clericalism” theory, or. a 
variant of it, was presented by Charles 
Taylor, a young part-French-Canadian, 
Oxford-trained philosopher, in a paper 
to the American Sociological Association 
held last summer in Montreal, 


The French-Canadian poor still want 
thely rock'n'roll translated into French. 
lf it comes to choosing between a final 
Americanisation and 4 cutting loose from 
America, which way will they go? The 
closest they have come to declaring 
theniselves was a leaning two years ago 
in federal palities towards social credit, 
an anti-loanshark, antitax ~ and anti- 
socialist - mavement strong in the Cana: 
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dian west in a fundamentalist version, 
always present in Catholic terms in 
Quebec, but brought electorally alive b 
Réal Caouette, a mining-town auto deal- 
er who is one of René Lévesque’s few 
rivals with a Quebec crowd. Since money 
printing measures by the Alberta So- 
cial Credit government were thrown 
out by the Supreme Court of Canada, 
jt has been the movement’s gospel that 
its programme can be instituted: only 
federally; but Caouette made the re- 
gionalism of his group official when he 
broke with the westerners and declared 
the créditistes 4 French-Canadian pres 
sure group in Ottawa, 


He has sald publicly that he declined to 
serve in World War Hi, and his party 
ran an emotional campaign against nu 
clear weapons for Canada in the elaction 
over that issue. But when the warheads 
came, it was the English-speaking pact 
fists of Montreal, with moral support 
from the glossy liberal press of Toronto, 


which came to protest at La Macaza, the. 


Quebec base. 


Strikes are breaking out again in 
Quebec, and the government seams al- 


most as ready as Dupleasis te label 


them illegal, If has not taken the night 
aticks out for strikers yet, however, They 


have been saved for the aoparatiaty whe: 
ispleasure at. 


turned out to shaw thelr ¢ 
the provincial capital's welcoming the 
Queen, who most of them imagine is 
atill revered by their exploiters, 

Which statistic 
French-Canadian ear today, the ene that 
shows Quebee unemployment well above 
ma Canadian average or the ane that 
pu 8 its 


where Hteracy and televisionawnership 


are at affluentsociety levels to be ons 
with the damndés de ta terre? 
A few months ago T listened te 4 talk 


by Marcel Rioux, an anthropologist whe 
has been interpreting Queher Hfe ia 
Marxist terms for years, and who 
nated in the founding of a  Quohee 
Socialist Party twa yesra ago only te 
aee it sundered by the puzzle of whether 
to be socialist first or Quebec first, He 
said he and his colleagues at the Univer 


rings truer to the . 


industrialisation second only. 
o neighbouring Ontario? Can a society’ 


artich: ; 


sity of Montreal, reputed. camp of the 97. * 


unqulet revolution at the moment, re 
gard French Canadé as at once an“ eth: 


nic class" within Canada and divided on 


into. classea within Itself, ff this is ee, 


when the class struggl: comes, whith 
of hig alternate classes will the French 


Canadian choose? - 


Malcolm Reld works an & journatist for 


the Canadian Press news ageney,. - 
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THERE GOES THE MOVEMENT 


Michael Craft writes a personal view of the 


At the closing session of the recent 
COND annual conference, Olive Gibbs des- 
cribed it as “anaenie.” Catastrophic 
might have been a hetter term 


In seven years CND has come full 
circle, starting as a modest attempt to 
wessurise the Labour Party from within 
o modify its defence policy, and reach- 
ing an exactly similar position today. 
In 1958 its founders had in mind 2 
senti-public pressure group to reverse the 
pro-bomb position taken by the Labour 
Party conference of 1957 when Nye 
Bevan deserted the left. Today CND 
ftands as a depleted organisation of 
Lagour Party members and sympathisers 
bent upon criticising the Labour govern- 
ment'’s “appalling record,” having been 
deserted by Harold Wilson. 


Then and now its main preoccupation is 
with the need to influence the party 
machine and keep good relations with 
the left MPs. Then and now it is neuro- 
tically anxious to shield these MPs from 
exposure to harsh pressure, to explain 
their limitations and difficulties (which 
are widely recognised) and yet too insist 
that no other approach is remotely pos- 
gible. Then and now it sees Labour 
as not only the exclusive avenue of 
change for CND but as “infinitely pre- 
ferahle"’ anyway. Then and now the 
conference floor tends to Jook for the 
“names” as ils officers and to man its 
council. (Ritchie Calder has been elected 
again, having not attended a single meet- 
ing for three years: similarly with 
Sydney Silverman.) 


In coming the full circle CND seems to 


Tim Mason 


CND conference: 


“it’s main preoccupation is with the the need to 
influence the (Labour) party machine...” 


have gained little and lost a great deal. 
Perhaps the greatest loss is the chance of 
creating the most influential political 
mass movement seen in Britain for a 
long time. 

One of the outward signs of this is to 
be seen in a comparison of CND’s 
stated position and the actuality. On the 
second day of the conference a resolu- 
lion was passed which described CND in 
1965 as a movement “embracing all 
who support nuclear disarmament wheth- 
er for humanitarian, moral or religious 
reasons.” The resolution goes on to de- 
clare: “conference states that its atti- 
tude to the prevailing zovernment is 
guided by one thing only: the position 
taken by that fovernment towards dis- 
armament, nuclear weapons and mili- 
tary alliances,” The resolution describes 
the last Easter March as “great” and 
states that “the potentiality exists for a 
greater and inore powerful CND = than 
ever before.” 

On the third day the debates on Easter, 
industrial action, independent candi- 
dates, and the elections to the new Na- 
tional Council made it more than clear 
that CND is now quite ineapable of em- 
bracing ‘all who support CND;” that 
its attitude towards the present govern- 
ment is based upon a bit else besides 
its defence and foreign policies; that the 
Easter march was felt to be devoid of 
policy; and that talk of “even more 
powerful” was arid nonsense. 

Jn the same session the conference 
turned down a resolution stating CND 
to be primarily a mass movement, In 
another debate the conference stated its 


intention to restrict CND to nuclear dis- 
armament and related foreign affairs, 
yet passed resolutions against US inter- 
vention in Dominica, deploring the Ger- 
man Imergency Laws, and requesting 
CND to present the government with a 
“detailed programme of practical steps 

.. Which provides for the social welfare 
and amenities which, in the light of re- 
cent defence estimates, will otherwise be 
impossible to achieve.” 


These contradictions arise from CND's 
desire to make a fundamental analysis 
and yet remain a one-issue campaign, 
They arise from the desire to hold a 
disparate variety of support and yet 
dictate a narrow Labour-oriented strate- 
gy. It arises above all from the powerful 
emotional drive to criticise Labour's 
meeord since October but not rock the 
oat. 


The session on independent candidates 
showed beyond doubt that CND is final 
in its view that the only effective sanc- 
tion - of conditional support for the 
government - should never be used. 
It remained astonishingly unmoved by 
argument that the government has given 
way to a whole variety of right wing 
economic, social, military and political 
pressures, but has conceded nothing 
to the left. It seemed to insist that 
CND should never have or use or even 
retain as a future possibility the sole re- 
maining weapon, 


It preferred impotence and waning in- 
fluence in the face of the preatest sub- 
servience to US foreign policy scen since 
the war on the part of Britain. It 


Writers in 19th century Germany 


Aristocracy and the Middle Classes in 
Germany hy BE. Kk. Bramsted (Columbia 
University Press, 52s 6d). 


This is a rich and rewarding book on 
a subject otherwise practically un- 
touched by social ov Hterary historians 
writing in English. The author presents 
with a wealth of fascinating detail the 
world of the German social novel in 
the nineteenth century. The writers in 
question were not novelists of great dis- 
tinction, but all took as a central theme 
one of the central themes in the social 
history of the period, the tensian he- 
tween the aristocracy and the middle 
classes. Dr Bramsted, a German scholar 
driven into exile by Nazism, portrays 
and analyses the fictional treatment of 
this tension. 


The years from 1789 to 1871 were marked 
by a steadily growing economic pressure 
on the aristocracy to cede its position 
of absolute social dominance, Typical 
characters in the novels of this period 
were the poor hut dignified and cultiva- 
ted aristocrat, to whom any form af 
economic calculation was quite alien, and 
the thrusting undignified entrepreneur 
for whom the legitimacy of socia] durni- 
nance was based only upon successful 
calenlation and honest Jabour, In fiction 
as in real jife, the two types often met, 
the latter taking over and developing 
the properties of the former. 


Whather these changes were seen as the 
inovitable march of a basically destruc- 
live historical development (as by hn- 
Inermann), or as the dawn of a great era 
of egalitarian diligence and moral and 
material progress (as by Freytag, Auer- 
bach ant others) depended upon the 
standpoint of the author. But the lines 
hetween the two schools wera not hard 
and fast and, in the days before large 
and profitable sales for warks of litera- 
ture, the power of patronage, atill in 
this period the exclusive property of the 
aristocracy, could wean the Jess deter- 
mined author from the liberal to the 
aristocratic cause; same writers however, 


like Freiligrath moved in the opposite 
direction, and the bulk of the very few 
aristocratic writers were critical of the 
aristocratic estate. 


It is indicative of the great merit of this 
work, that it is not susceptible of sum- 
mary. The conflict between the beredi- 
tary aristocratic caste and the vigorous, 
expanding bourgeoisie was much too 
complex ta be reduced to a few lapidary 
sociological theories. Dr Bramsted is 
fully alive to the complexity of the con- 
flict. Neither social class was hamoge- 
neous: the quiet liberal culture of court 
life in Bavaria or Baden was very far 
removed fram the primitive and uncul- 
tured brutality of the provincial Prus- 
sian aristocracy; and not a few success- 
ful businessmen and bankers adopted 
an aristocratic style of life, and = pur- 
sued with obsequious determination 
their own elevation to the peerage. 


There were also cross-currents in the 
conllict. Nearly all the writers in ques- 
tion, whatever thelr attitude to the in- 
dustrial revolution, disliked the Jews; 
and several hterary advocates of the 
middle classes were very Critical of the 
complacent philistinism of their clients. 
(Dr Bramsted’s chapter on ° Popular 
Literature and Philistinism” contains 
a most jNuminating comparison between 
Matthew Arnold and Heine). 


The unification of 1871 muted the con- 
flict and did much to reinforce the 
power and prestige of the aristocracy, 
the milltary leaders of the victorious 
German armies and reluctant benefac- 
tors of Bismarck's calculating statecraft. 
The distinctively middle-class culture of 
the mid-nineteenth century faded away: 
the once revolutionary insistence on the 
virtues of diligence and nationalism be- 
came, in the changed political cireum- 
stances, simply a cunservative ideology 
in the service of an aristocratic and im- 
perialist monarchy, 

There are two features of this fine book 
which do, however, call for criticism. 
When Dr Bramsted wrote the first edi- 
tion in the mid-1980’s he was a sociclo- 


gist, and occasionally, his historical re- 
enactment is marred by passages of 
crude and abstract generalisation, which 
add nothing at all to his very sensitive 
portrayal of specific writers and their 
characters. It is for instance, simply 
untrue that, “ Periods of economic pros- 
perity and development give rise, in 
the nature of things, to an optimistic 
view of the world in the classes affected 
... ” And the excursus on ambiguous 
social attitudes-and-emotions-in-general 
is, because of its very generality, infi- 
nitely less informative than the detailed 
passages on the ambivalent attitudes of 
the German bourgeoisie towards the aris- 
tocracy, which follow it. 


Secondly, Dr Bramsted does not really 
point, out frmly enough the Hmitations 
of his approach. Careful use of works 
of literature can give a new dimension 
of personal reality and a new subtletly 
to social history, but there are always 
important themes which the novelist does 
nat touch on, In this case Dr Bramsted 
hardly mentions at all the religious ten- 
signs between the predominantly secu- 
lar urban bourgeoisie, and the devoutly 
Lutheran Prussian aristocracy - a ten- 
sion which led some aristoerats to op- 
pose the National Liberal Party’s perse- 
eution of the Roman Catholic chiech 
in the 1870s as an attack on religion 
per se. And he only alludes briefly to 
jhe aristocracy’s complete control over 
the urmy, and the army's overwhelming- 
ly important position in social life. 


Readers who wish to investigate this 
latter question can not do hetter than 
purchase Gordon Craig’s magnificent his- 
tory, The Polities of the Prussian Army, 
now reprinted in a revised editon as a 
Galaxy paperback (OUP) at 18s. After 
a brief introduction on the 17th and 
18th centuries, Professor Craig writes 
with authoritative detall and a clear 
framework on the story of the last 150 
years. 


Tim Mason is assistant lecturer in his- 
tory at the University of York. 


talked of “derisory voles” for indepeh 
dent candidates, forgetting its own ’ 
risory influence at present. It talked @ 
“splitting CND,” ignoring the obvious 
maxim that a small but determined cal 
paign is far preferable to a well-inter 
tioned but powerless crowd. Walled # 
hy its loyalty to Labour it has Jearm 
nothing froin its own past. 
uring the seven years of its existence it 
very nearly emerged as an independet 
movement inviting a wide variety of antl 
nuclear opinion. The 1961 Conferen® 
passed a resolution stating the work a 
CND, the Direct Action Committee ant 
the Committee of 100 to be three wingi 
of one movement. In 1962 it passed 
compromise on independent candidal 
which aJlowed the alliance with fhe 
left to continue alongside INDEC ana 
others wishing a different approach. THE 
resolution made possible for example 
the “Tell Britain” programme with 
broad-based approach. 

At times even elements of CND’s leadet 
ship favoured the independent attituds 
Pegey Duff, Stuart Hall, Alee Leavel 
Laurie Kershaw and Mervyn Jones wele 
all members of the original INDEG 
committee. “Tell Britain” was large 
conceived by David Boulton and Peé 
Duff. It set out a programme as ft 
work of “the whole movement in hat 
ness.” Even Canon Coins onee followe 
his fellow officers in advancing a schemé 
for CND candidates to the NEC, Almost 
without exception these figures now #28 
CND solely in relation to the Labouf 
Party, as was the ease in 1958, deriding 
any altempt to work in other ways. 

In its present mood CND is now saddled 
with tragic contradictions. Harold Wilso? 
is obviously delighted that CND, like hs 
own backbenchers, is contained and wit! 
not oppose him ~ though it may mat 
allowably disagreeable noises. Yet CNH 
thinks it has chasen the right path 
influence. Voices at the recent confer 
ence warned of the danger of allowin’ 
the Tories to come back, yet for a move 
ment “only concerned with defence any 
foreign affairs” that eventuality woul 
involve only an imperceptible ebank® 
of national policies. 

One thing emerges with clarity from thié 
conference: that the various tendencié! 
within the anti-nuclear movement W? 
fragment further; each will go its owe 
way independently and possibly to tH! 
detriment of all. Certainly there will 
little or no regard for the centre of wht 
was once a great movement. 


Michael Craft was on the CND Natiot®l 
Council and National Executive for three 
years. Founder member and chalrmat 
of INDEC, he stood as an INDEC cae 
didate in (he general election, 1964. 


Book now for the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
annual summer conference on 


PACIFISM, LAW 
AND ORDER 


Lecturers to include Lord Sorensen, 
Chancellor the Rev KE. Garth Moore, H@ 
R. G. Bell, Alan M. James, Ronald 
Mallone and Jack Wallace. 


Chairman: Rev Francis Noble 

at Elfinsward, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex 

from August 9 to 14 

for £10, including 10s booking fe¢ 


to Anglican Pacifist Fellowsbip 
(PN) 


29 Great James St, London W.C-4: 
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VIETNAM TEACH-IN 


Al 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Re : 
f Dorls from Michael Randle and Joyce 
OSser, compiled by Michael Itandle. 


iy fa as there was a debate at the 
Con Mn on Vietnam held at University 
Bointe London, i centred round (wo 
be Mey how far the Viet Cony could 
the Said to be truly representative of 
W Vie letnainese people; and how far 
Use sy Cong victory would lead ta Chin- 
ley) SPansion in the whole of Asin. The 
Wiser the debate varied from simple 
po ettion (0 careful analysis. 


den, toach-in was billed as an impartial 
e ple. In the event it was much nearer 
Palic ng a protest meeting against US 
aap 'Y (and the British Government's 
brs ES of it), with intrepid guest speak- 
Ser, ike the youny man from the Con- 
trie tive Central Olfice, facing a laruely 
~ eal audience. The failure of the 


Vier en Oflice and the US and South 
tigers Embassies fo send representa: 
fop 2 tisturbed the balance of speakers 
in o@Md apainst the policy of the West 
ogg CUth Vietnam and inade the debate 
keer thoritative. But the audience was 
Side and Henerally willing: to give hoth 

a fair hearing. It was not a mam- 
R 't Rathering (estimates vary frem 
Wael 1,000) but the room was full to 
Wanipe fh there was no noticeable 
“Vontt In the mumbers as the long hot 
p28 went on, 


@ 
with’? Brockway opened the teach-in 
Dore, * Careful assessinent of the pras- 
tae o8f a nepotiated settlement and 
te “Eire in South Vietnam, Both sides, 
fog Painted out, were united in’ their 
Vie support of an independent 

: MM free of foreign tramps and out- 


houulitary pacts. He suzeested that, 
Hoa’ US would azree to withdraw its 
yh fen othe waters around North 
‘Otiag et and reeopynise the need to ne- 
‘joy With the Viet Cong, a cease fire 
ley j Ne possible, Among the dilicul- 
Une Sing te Way of it settlement was 
Asia S2O-Soviet rivalry tor influence in 
AN real within the Communist world, 
ong Chinese insistence that US 
Nation ust be withdrawn before nezo- 
tt roel begin. We saw hope in 
Owing resistance of intelligent 


ee 
3, 


American opinion to Johnson's policy, 
and thought that the nomaligned nations 
might play a vilal role in initiating 
negotiations. Whatever pohey the US 
adopted it could not stem the tide of 
social revolution that was sweeping over 
Asia. 


Fenner Brockway was followed by 
Stephen O'Harrow from the School of 
Oriental Studies, who traced the history 
of the area up to the division of the 
country in 1004, He stressed the econ- 
ome disruption caused by the separa- 


tion of the industrial north from the 
southern orice bowl” John Guininer 
from the Conservative Central Office, 


prospectite Conservative candidate for 
Greenwich, followed: if we were to be 
realistic We Inust accept that US troops 
would be in South Vietnam for a very 
long time; withdrawal by the US would 
mean Communist occupation aad the 
demoralisation of other countries in the 
arta such as Thailand which the US 
is pledged to support aguinst subversion 
and attack. He was all in’ favour of 
genuine free clections in South Vietnam, 
but saw ona prospect of them for pur- 
haps 50 years, Without elections we had 
no way of knowing how representative 
the Viet Cong were. 


This point was strongly contested by Dr 
nic Hohsbawim, the histerian fron: Birk- 
beck College, London He pointed out 
that the clections of M46 gave De Chi 
Minh's National Liberation Party (Viet- 
mink) an overwhelming inajority. French 
efforts to reestablish control’ in’ tido 
China after the Sevond Worlt War 
amounted to a war at re-conquest against 
the representative poyernment of Ho Ch 
Minh. The 1934 Geneva Conference had 
never envisaged the permanent division 
of Vietnam, and it was the South Vietnam 
Boverninent with US backing that luv 
repudiated the agreement and refused 
to allow the free cleetions that were pra- 
vided for wider it) ‘The American policy 
of refasine fa recagnise and come to 
jerms with Vommunist China was a 
source of grave danger to world peace. 


fie was warmly seconded in this analysts 
by the most colourful speaker af the 
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Vo Thanh Minh ends fast 
to join peace mission 


Bill Wingell reports Jrome the United 
States: Vo Thank Minh, the Vietnamese 
scholar who bepan fasting on Sbareh tt 
over the Vietaam war, ended his absten- 
lion recently to prepare for participation 
Man OVersens peace Mission. 

Vo resumed eating on May 24 after pong 
7) days without food. 

On dune 4a bE yisited the 56-yearold fortm- 
er college professor at the Furst Gnitart- 
an Chiaeh dn Brooklyn, NYO Ve con- 
tinues lo live amongst bis papers and 
hooks on the floor of the ehureh'’s Chapel 
of At Itaiths, the plate where be went 
to conduct his Fast. 

Vo, tooking noliceably improved by his 
diet of rice, carrots and cucutihers, ex- 
plained fame that he broke the fast only 
becanse the opportunity arose for him 
to parliciupate in a misston of reconeiia 
tion related to the current Vietnam con 
flict. fle said) he considered it his 
“sacred duty’ to join the overseas mts: 
sion and that if was necessary for hun 
to eat lo regain fis strenvth,. 

Details on the exact nature of the mis- 
sion and its destination were nel avail 
able for publication at the time of our 
conversation, 

tl was apparent, however, that Aimerwan 
friends of Vo aclive in the peace move- 
ment in New York came up with the 
mission proposal largely as a means of 
saving his life. Several peaple admitted 
this and said that Vo was very near 
death when be decided to join the ven- 
ture. Vo himself said that at the time 
he could no Joner walk or speak. Nor- 
mally weighing 120 pounds, he had lost 
36. 

At the outset of the fast. Ve told me he 
was conducting it to afford himself an 
opportunity for prayer anid meditation 
over the Vietnam war and to be part of 
a “community of sullering” with his 
peowe in Vietiam, 


evening, Tsade@ Deutscher. Looking very 
tke Lenin, Deutseher waved tis arms 
about in enmphatic denunciation of US 
policy and ol the “betrayal” by the British 
Labour government Whith supported it. 
He reeeived enthusiastic applause. He 
conveyed in graphic areounts of the 
US feach-ins his excitement at the emer- 
genes of a “new Leh? in) America 
whith could act as a brake on US 
official policy. ‘Phe preatest weakness of 
the movement, both in the US and Hri- 
lain, Was the flack of large-scale warking- 
class support and he urged those present 
to go out and address the young work 
ers of Britain. 


After this spate of Marxismedeninisin it 
was, [ suppose, anly right to have a 40- 
minute film of President Johnsen addres- 
sing US journalists and cartoonists about 
the war in Vietnam. Rut it wasivt the 
most exciling way of hearing the oilieial 
US pomt of view. Johnson stared stolid: 


ly out of the screen, presenting the 
American case with that misture af 
earnestness and inilated rhetoric that 


all American presidents seem ta think 
appropriate, Onee the sound broke down 
and We had ta iinagine the words, but 
the interlude was, alas, brief. 

Laler, a more real debate develaped, 
with HBrigadter-General Taylor, © in © 
Conunonwealth Division Worea, and 
Peregrine Worsthorme, putting: Ure case 
for US policy, Taylor dealt mainly with 
the strategie danger of Chinese expan- 
ston whith aimed at winning Korea, da- 
ban and Vielnam and eventually the 
whole of Asia, Wo we were going to stop 
the Chinese it was better te do pa int 
Vietnam thin in, say, Siam, where 
SEATO would be invalved and the dang 
ers of international war mueh greater. 
fie spoke of a North Vietnamess "© in- 
vasion “ of South Vietnam and pointed 
ont that an internatlonal commission had 
found that North Vietnam bad violated 
the Geneva agreements. The Viet Cons. 
he said, were made up of 80.000 men 
oF Whar 40,000 came fram North Viet 
nam, but ib was the North Vietnaniese 
units which were leading tie war. 
Peregrine Worsthorne also emphasised 
the bratafity of the Viel Cong and the 
danger of Chinese expansionism oe Ash. 
tn the discussion periuds Malcohn cald- 
well stated that there was no sia at 
Chinese aggression in suutli-cast Asia. 
Other speakers vontested the figures 
about the niomber of North Vietnamese 
fighting with the Viet Cong. = 


5 Caledonian Road Londen N 


His desire, he sabl, was for an lame: 
diate ceusetire amd a negotiated setite- 
ment of the war. We also called far the 
reuniication avd neutralisation of thie 
divided nattor. 

In ott recent mecting, Va continued lo 
voice ecuicismn of the US action ty Viet- 
tian, say: that with the bondans of 
North Vietnam there is dauser that the 
wae Will waces ane that his ° wafortine 
ate country will become a veld ot ex 
perimentation for michear weapois.” 
Vo reiterated his nenutralist positiin: to- 
wards the conflict but said he beheved 
the South Vietnam gnerriiias continge 
to fiedit “with righteousness * against 
the “Savon puppet government he. 
cause the datter ts nat supported: by his 
people and can exist anly Tbeedtise of 
US intervention. 
“Our interest, the interest of the entire 
world, is to stop the war,” Vo declared, 
He urged again that all sides respect the 
Geneva agreements of 194 and arrange 
free elections in a reunified Vietnam, 

Vo, who has been conducting his worlds 
wide one-man lobby for pear in his 
country since 1949, said if his forthcome 
ing mission is unsuceessful he will re 
sume his fasting, 
In view of the US immigration service 
deportation proceedings stil pending 
against him, however, it is unlikely that 


once he leaves America he will be 
able to return, ‘ 
This Vo seems to accept with just a 


touch of regret. He said he is prepared 
to witness anywhere for Viethnani peace - 
including on the 17th. parallel of his 
divided country « but he noted that he 
would like to return to the US to speak 
further to the American people, “1 
think when the people in your country 
know the true problem in Vietnam they 
would support not war but peace,” he 
said, 


Nem et ONE he we te AAO HG A TR RRR YN N.S Hite I Yat MAN 
Further speakers during the evening in- 
cluded Professor Cyril Offord, who spoke 
about Chinese aspirations, Ralph Mile 
band of the Londen School ef Ecanam 
ics, Geoffrey Robinson from the Interna: 
tional Department of Transport House, 
Wayland Young, John Gittings and De 
Peter Pauling. Professor Wedderburn, 
the Professor of Law at the Londen 
School of Economies, chaired the meet: 
ing, Of these Miliband was the moat 
wholeheartedly partisan. ¢(' The Viet 
Cong are my people, the peaple t sup. 
port, and the people with Vietnamese 
support’) and Geolfrey Rohinson the 
most pessimistic, Like the speaker from 
the Conservative Central Office he saw 
no possibility of genuinely tree elections, 
Land reforms in the North had been 
carried out with great brutality; the 
withdrawal of the US would result not 
in a neutral Vietnam but in a Vietnam 
allied to the Communist bloc. ¥ven so 
the prenenos ef US forces could achieve 
nothing and the only practical thing 
was for them to withdraw. 


In proportion 


In order t stand a change of winning 
& ground war, we are told, the Amerk 
cane will have to meve 100,000 men dake 
Vietnam, A tenth of that figure ~ 90,000 
peopld > is the police estimate for the 
numbers who will joy the mass lobby 

of Parliament on June 30. Por our par 


in order to heap pace with all thls, we: 


necd £5,000 tawards this fund. 
i'm not quite so simple ag io say thal 
every pound yon send as keeps track 
Gf six denionstrators or sixty soldipraj. 
but if we're to keep track of them at 
all, We need every pound you can spare. | 
Dan’t worry ahowt the maths, jist send 
the maney. 

ROD PRINCE 
tetal since February & 
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contributions this week £75 7 8. 
we nead £6000 by February 1966 
Please send cheques ate to the - 
treasurer payable to Peace News. 


_ 
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Last Friday’s “poetry international” 
conference at the Albert Hall threw up 
& mountain of enthusiastic clichés from 
audience and performers alike after it 
was all over: “The Albert Hall has 
never seen anything Hike it ...A piece 
of history ... This brings back poetry 
as a public event... proves there is 
an audience for poetry.” 

Although these statements sound so 
much like the hyperbole of the conver- 
ted, they are probably true. The list of 
writers on the programme was extreme- 
ly impressive; the attentive, participat- 
ing audience of 6,000-odd even more so. 
Klewers were given out free at the en- 
trances to the hall. Strange figures 
dressed in piles of books and newspapers 
were conspicuous among the crowd, It 


OVER THE ELBE 
AND BEYOND 
THE WALL 


from page 3 


East German government made a clear 
distinction between the Israeli govern- 
ment, whose policy they regard as im- 
perialist, and the Jewish people. He 
Claimed that anti-semitism was unthink- 
able in the DDR both because it was 
banned by law and because they had too 
many good Jewish comrades and citl- 
zens. The latter include two deputy 
chairmen of the Council of Ministers, 
East Germany’s cabinet, Alexander 
Abusch and Dr Grete Wittkowski, and 
the Minister of Justice, Dr Hilde Ben- 
Jamin. In addition, there is Professor 
Albert Norden, chief publicity expert 
of the East German regime, son of a 
Rabbi and sometimes tipped as the man 
to succeed Ulbricht. Among East Ger- 
man writers Arnold Zweig is probably 
the best known in Britain after Brecht 
and he too is of Jewish parentage, At a 
ceremony at the Fricdensrat or Peace 
Counell, four Jews, headed by the presi- 
dent of the Jewish communities in East 
Germany, were among those awarded 
the Carl van Ossietzky medal (Ossietzky 
was himself a Jewish pacifist murdered 
hy the Nazis) for their work in the peace 
movement. 

It was with the Friedensrat that I asked 
about consciencious objeetion in East 
Germany, I already knew from reading 
the East German press that officially 
there is a system of allernative service 
for those who do not want to carry arms. 
From this source it would appear that 
much of this service is pioneer-type 
work with semi-military status yet 
quite distinct from the military proper. 
But what about those who refuse alter- 
native service? Here the answers were 
vapzuer, One official told me that he 
knew of such a case and that nothing 
had happened to the person concerned: 
but he could not assure me of the legal 
framework. Another official sald that 
there was a legal framework and that 
this was a medical-psychological com- 
mission which investigated the appli- 
eant’s suitability for military service, 
Another answer which sounded plausible 
was that, as the authorities never call 
up all those Hable, they are not likely 
to call up people with strong reserva- 
tions or indeed outright opposition to 
military service. 

Although it has existed longer than 
Hitler’a Reich, the German Democratie 
Republic is still ignored by the Western 
powers. Nevertheless the East Germans 
welcome Western tourists and are try- 
ing, within their limited resources, to 
provide better facilities for them, They 
ate also most anxious to meet “peace 
fighters" and socialists of al! brands, 
It js to be hoped that more British 
eople will visit this country which we 
how so Iiftle of but whose past and 
future are so intimately wedded to 
Ours, 


David Childs spent a year at Hamburg 
University. We has done a study of the 
Geyman Social Demoeratic Party. 


os 


could have been a rebirth of the en- 
thusiastic early days of Dadaism, or the 
American scene of the 1950s revisited. 
It could have been, but was it? 


The idea of the conference was born 
because so many famous writers were 
converging on London at the same 
time. Ginsberg was already here when 
Voznesensky arrived. Ferlinghettl was 
on his way. There were rumours that 
other “names” would soon be here, 
Two younger poets, John Esam from 
New Zealand and Dan Richter, an 
American, took advantage of the situa- 
tion and carried out the kind of pro- 
ject most writers are content to. talk 
about at partics then leave to their 
dreams: they hired the Albert Hall. 
A “ poets’ co-operative " was formed and 
{he plan went into action. Gregory Cor- 
so promised to come over for the con- 
ference. Ernst Jandel, from Vienna, 
came to London after a visit to Scot- 
land, From Holland, there was Simon 
Vinkenook. Pablo Neruda and Puolo 
Lionni were both scheduled to take 
part. William Burroughs sent a tape re- 
recording of himself reading from recent 
work. Poets already resident in Lon- 
don - Pete Brown, Michael Norevitz, 
Anselm Hollo, Warry Fainlight and 
Pablo Fernandez, the Cuban poet - were 
all set to take part. Alex Trocchi took 
over the difficult job of chairing the 
meetings of the “ co-operative" and 
handling the touchy individual tempera- 
ments of the poets involved. Largely 
through his efforts, the variety of the 
poetry was increased by the introduction 
of the English pocts, Christopher Logue, 
Adrian Mitchell and George Macbeth 
into the programme, The conference 
looked alt set to be a page from liter- 
ary history. 


It probably was “historic” too. But 
it was quite distinct from America in 
the 50s, just as America in the 50s was 
distinct from the days of Dada and 
Surrealism. The Dadaists and Surreallsts 
had definite manifestos to work from: 
the Americans in the 50s had only at- 
tempts at manifestos - but the writers 
involved in the Beat scene had general 
areas of agreement and styles in com- 
mon in their dissent, Last Friday, al- 
though the programme notes held out 
plenty of promise of revolutionary talk 
- “England! awake! awake! awake! ... 
World declaration hot peace shower” 
- and Alex Trocchi actually produced the 
subversive “talk at the beginning of 
the programme, no coherent theory of 
revolution or dissenting stance emerged. 
Instead each writer made his individual 
statement and it was left to chance 
whether what he said connected with 
what the writer who followed him had 
to say. At one pole there was Allen 
Ginsherg, petting drunk and angry at 
the fact that Voznesensky would not 
after all be able to read; at the other 
pole, George Machcth, politely acting 
rather than reading his dispassionate 
poems, comparing the prablems of some- 
one who is hated because of his race to 
the outsider emotions of a pair 
of selssors! 

Of course, there were connecting links. 
Ginsberg, Verlinghetti, Vinkenoog and 
several others of the writers all spoke 
out for the “sexual revolution.” The 
“chemical revolution’ was represented 
hoth by the smell of “ pot" that oeca- 
sionally drifted across the hall and the 
accounts by same of the writers of their 
experiences with various drugs. But doos 
any of this take the dissenting writer's 
hilosophy much beyond — Rimbaud? 
Does any of it make his revolt any more 
socially effective? 

The answer is probably in that so many 
writers are now expressing this pattern 
of revolt and the kind of values im- 
plicit in it. More than that, they have 
‘enme of age,” gained an audience - ag 
the Albert Hall event proves. Alex Troc- 
chi's “sigma” anti-organisation organi- 
sation has as its basic hope the growing 
awareness in the minds of many differ- 
ent people of the hopeless limitations of 
society as {tf is at present constituted, 
and upon this basis he builds a coherent 
manifesta for the dissenting writer. But 
what hecomes of his manifesta when 


Neruda, Fernandez and Voznesensky are 
all afraid to read in the same company 
as Ginsberg because of possible ‘ poli- 
tical” repercussions against themselves? 
Doesn’t this indicate that, no matter 
how much noise the poets make at 
the Albert Hall, at present someone else 
is winning all the essential rounds? 


OK, if there wasn’t revolution, there 
was plenty of fun, “incidents” and ex- 
citement. “ The Albert Hall had never 
seen the like before.” Allen Ginsberg 
“belled in” with one of his by now 
famous Tibetan chants. Simon Vinken- 
oog, the first reader, began by taking 
long strides round the arena, ignoring 
the reader’s platform and Trocchi’s at- 
tempts to put a microphone around his 
neck, Eventually, with microphone, hav- 
ing read a newspaper clipping about 
Victnam mainly to himself and the few 
people within Hstening distance of him, 
he went up on the platform and began 
to read. His work, in translation, was 
too complicated to come over with full 
impact, but the last line of his reading 
- “yes, yes, yes, yes"’ - buzzed the audi- 
ence and got things off the ground. 


The poets who followed all kept this 
pace up. Mike Horovitz and Pete Brown 
both proved they could deliver their 
poems - to an English audience at least 
- much more effectively than Laurence 
Ferlinghetti. But Ferlinghetti’s poem 
appealing for an “ international fucking 
exchange” was one of the most enthu- 
siastically received poems of the night. 
Incidentally, he made some interesting 
points about the word “ fuck” and how 
he considers it should be used. “ Fuek 
should be a sacred word like Christ,” 
was how Mike Horowitz summed it up 
to me later. 


Anselm Hollo had the tough jeb of 
following lerlinghetti. He did this well 
by ‘indicating clearly to the audience the 
difference in kind between his “ priv- 
ate” poems and the more public works 
of someone like Ferlinghetti. The last 
poem in his reading struck me as heing 
the “real, durable object” - a poem 
that will be read again and again in 
years to come, if there are years to 
come, What was striking was that the 
audience got the merits of this poem too. 
It was becoming increasingly clear that 
one thing, thank God, the reading would 
not be was one poet transmitting his 
work to another poet while the audience 
sat back in bewilderment. 


The first interval convinced me of this. 
T have never seen so active an audience, 
Apart from several = ahsurd-looking 
women, whirring about with cine cam- 
eras apparently prowing out of their 
forcheads, there was a generation of 
excitement going on that is rare in the 
usually pretentious atmosphere of in- 
terval bars. 

The people too made a big change from 
the usual ‘literary’ crowd encountered 
at poetry readings. In one part of the 
bar, a proup of Marxists were talking. 
In another, some “peace people.’ I 
saw Michael X standing beside a tall, 
stetson-wearing folk singer. In a corner 
of the bar IT met Jeff Nuttall taking 
some fuel for a “happening” he was 
planning with John Lathain. Somewhere 
else I saw a priest. Mven if the poetry 
reading had turned out to be a gigantic 
hore, the audience itself would have 
heen an event. 

No write-ip of the congress would be 
complete without some mention of the 
Nuttall and Latham “ non-happening.” 
It represents in extreme form the fail- 
ure of the more obviously “ theatrical” 
attempts of the evening. While the 
drama of poet-and-audience confronta- 
tion was coming off successfully, Bruce 
Lacey’s clectronic attempts at bird 
sounds in winged and beaked costume 
fell a hit flat; the metallic robot that 
appeared among the audience broke 
down before it reached the centre stage. 
The Nuttall and Latham “ happening” 
involved Nuttall being painted up as a 
Druid. This feat was attempted in a 
bath somewhere in the Albert Hall. 
Unfortunately, when he came to get 
out of the bath, he found he could not. 
John Latham made various attempts 
to extricate him and falnted in the at- 


international at the Albert Hal and poetry 


tempt. Too bad the audience did not 
see it. 

Poet-and-audience, This was, I bellevé 
Gregory Corso’s main idea of how thé 
night should go. He was against @ 
theatricalities distracting from the 
poctry and did his utmost to see that 
his “ purist” line was followed. This wa 
a pity, I think. Apart from the flop 
happenings, there were some good 1dé 
around to vary the programmiec a bit. 
David Graham's fine guitar playing J 
at the end of the night, for instancg 
would have provided a good contrar 
in moods earlier on, just as Ernst Jandél 
did with his amusing and exciting per 


formances of his own sound poems are 


his rendering, with Horowitz and Brown, 


of the famous Kurt Schwitters’ “ sneezé 
poem. Even Corso’s own poetry - among 
the strongest of the night, I thought + 
would have benefited from more “ projee 
tion.” 


What the “purists” ignored with theif 
demands for “the poem and nothing but 
the poem” was the point that for the 
poem itself to work, the poem had & 
he exceptionally good. Unfortunately: 
very little of the poetry on Friday fel 
into this category. Some of what waa 
read came across as good rhetoric, some 
of it as good fun. This 1 didn’t mind. 
If it had all been read completely 
“straight,” however, 1 imagine myse! 
and several thousand others would havé 
been bored to tears. 


The parts of the evening the audience 
seemed to enjoy most were the Jandé! 
sound poems, Adrian Mitchell’s fir 
reading of his “tell me lies about Vier 
nam" poem (this got the biggest ov® 
tion of all), and those moments whe 
one of the poets lost his temper. There 
was SJarry fainlight’s angry retort. whe 
the mescalined Vinkenoog interrupted 
his reading with cries of “love, love 
love, love:” “you know you are a lov 
able idiot.” There was his tussle with 
Trocchi and determined shout that 
am going to finish this poom.” 


Although I wished Harry Fainlight had 


reacted more imaginatively to the DuteA 
poet's interruption (which I believe wa§ 
well-intended), I can sympathise with 
any poet being nervous in front of 6° 
big an audience, Later on T read a poem 
inyself, Hearing the audience reaction 1? 
each line was like some kind of amb! 
guous magic: either it could raise you 
up or pulverise you. Fortunately no-on™ 
not even Uarry’ Fainligbt, although MM 
was cat-called a bit, was pulverised. | 
The great “Jost temper” of the night 
was Ginsherg’s, He was drunk t 
gery because Voznesensky would 10 
read. When his part of the progranune 
arrived, he pounded on to the stage ane 
announced fiercely that he was going © 
read a Voznesensky poem. He did too 
snarling out the words straight at Vor 
nesensky. At times it sounded as # 
Ginsberg had left the Russian’s poe™ 
lehind and was improvising like mad. , 
Then, when the audience attempte+ 
some applause, he left off Voznesensky 
and turned on them, * Shut up and 
ten.” Some of the andience respond? 
as-if they were at a bear-baiting. THe 
shouted and jeered at Ginsberg and js 
shouted back. The rest of the audient. 
seemed a bit bewildered by it all. TH 
was not the gentle, angelic Alen © 
earlier readings in London. Eyentualsy 
though, he won out, despite the shor 
from somewhere jn the hall that "Yo. 
should be here to listen to us.” Anyone 
else might have been shattered by. in 
was able to use words more stronb 
than even the wildest heckler. 
he finished his reading, he was app! 
ed quite conventionally, nae 
David Graham came on and played 8%) 
guitar music. At the end of his a 
he said the word “Om” into the (yy 
crophone. This set Ginsherg off ant 
into a chant. Ho was sitting cross-lAbiy,, 
on the floor, tinkling his finger, Uo), 
The audience moved in around hi My, 
til the centre arena was jammed port 
people, At this point, 1 think, the AlN a, 
Hall staff felt insanity close on b& 
Some urgent loudspeaker annol 
ments were made and the reading e0 
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Sarvodaya 


{tor reading Donald Groom's comments 
‘May 21) on my articles of April 16 
“uy 23 about the Indian Gandhian move- 
Tent, | am moved too clarify a few 
Points. 
‘wen though nine months may appear 
har Ma brief period compared to the 
tiene nsily of India’s problems, iny are 
Myo} were far from “first reactions, 
we first reactions, surprisingly enough, 
TC much more like the Views ex- 
eral by Groom, which fallow the gen- 
sie’ {rend af current Sarvodaya #naly- 
Reh have since had to revise them 
ann tly, under the impact of what Naray- 
ie alls the “rising spirit of violence 

é a. 
ing Sens are aminous. there is a grow- 
Cast Msistence on an Indian atom bomb; 
i Stism is again gaining vround; there 
og Plowing impatience with those advo- 
trl peaceful solutions to the coun 
Corp Problems, rampant administrative 
oT iption, severe outbreaks of violence 
eynie gious and linguistic issues, and 
Yous and aimlessness among the 
a we. Any movement claiming to show 
the 2Y ta national reconstruction, which 
fo, Sarvadaya movement does, has to 
© this rapidly deteriorating situation, 
Groom himself says that he has 
Inoba Bhave troufiled at the 
ar Of response to the movement's 
> I permitted anyself tea dwell on 
Teasons fur this lack of response. 


wm 
= 


Way 
Lory tot thal some inspired Gandhites 

nel a& gayernment of and far the 
(allowing for failures duc to 
Weakness}, but rather there was 
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Whitsun pilgrimage for peace 


A pilgrimage for peace from Southwark 
to Canterbury, organised by the Chris- 
tian group of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, took place over Whilsun. 
Over oue hundred people covered the 
whole route of the pilgrimage; aud three 
times that mumber joined in the hist 
phase - the entry into Canterbury. There 
were several foreign participants, inelud- 
Ing seme American students, Alfred 
Hassler, who is secretary of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation in the US, an in- 
dian eleriv, an Vtalian student and 4 
member of the Society of Friends from 
South Africa. 


T. J. Westow reports: The tales that 
were told on the Whitsun pilgrimage for 
peace were of a somewhat more serious 
nature than those conjured up by 
Chaucer. A group of about a hundred 
people assembled for the opening ser- 
vice at Southwark Cathedral on Friday 
night at 7 pm; they sef out quietly, 
with the Rev Sidney Hinkes of Slough, 
who carried the cross of the Angltvan 
Pacifist Fellowship, leading the way. 
There can be no doubt that this sym- 
bol of the cross impressed onlookers 
and participants alike. Indeed, the pilgri- 
mage was not so much a protest as a 
wilness, and the ecumenteal character 
of this witness marked the march from 
heginning to end. 


The organisation was excellent, whether 
if concerned sleeping and washing ac- 
commodation or food and drink. Maeve 
Wilkins and Jack Bowles and their help- 
ers exercised their authority as all au- 
thority should be exercised: by example 
and persuasion; and haw effective it 
was. 

Every day started with a service which 
was pencrously attended. This, as well as 
the fact that the number of participants 
was mnunapgeahle, contributed to a sense 
of purpose and of brotherhood which 
was most encouraging. The trek along 
the Nieh road was oceasionally heavy 
voing because of repairs to the A2, but, 
with the help of some guitars, an ac. 


a decisive turn against all the high- 
sounding professions, leading to a silua- 
tion in many respeets not very different 
from LUritish rule, and therefore calling 
for similar remedies. In Groom's wards; 
“The basic coneern was again to liber. 
ate the people - from the bondage 
of poverty, ignorance and apathy, as 
well as liberate those wha perpetuate 


this condition ly their ownership, 
authority or ignorance.” (fmphasis 
added. 


Couldn't these words apply to Gandhi's 
strnzgle against the British as well as 
to the demands of today? What then is 
so radically different as to necessitate 
the turn-away from independent non- 
violent direct action whieh now colours 
the Sarvodaya scene? 

Of course we need “unity of heart,” but 
can we allow this unity to develop at 
the expense of so many suppressed 
grievances and minority interests? The 
recent violent outbreaks represent such 
repressed grievances; could they not be 
avoided if there was a lead to channel 
these emotions along the lines of truly 
non-violent strugyle? There is nobady 
to give this Jead in India today, and 
in this tense situation it is disastrous 
te equate peace and non-violence with 
upholding the status qua, ; 
In regard to vinlenve, non-violent direct 
action has a great containing and re 
straining capacity, as Gandhi clearly 
showed; but the Sarvodaya movement 
does not use this fully, due to its em- 
phasis on confiictless and exclusively 
yositive approaches. : 
Vhen Graont claims that “ . it as 
reasonable .. . that Sarvodaya workers 
wish tu continue this (assnelation with 
fovernment) because of the existence of 
this basis of appeal to authority to 
bring about changes,” then [ claim with 
equal reason that the very hasis of the 
Sarvodaya appeal, the revoalutiqnary as- 
pect of building a non-governmental 
non-vinlent society, bas therehy been 
undermined and destrayed. The heart of 
the non-violent revelutian ig the builb 


cvordion and lusty singing, even the 
inevitable casualiies were anxious {a 
join in avain as soon as biisters and 
strained niuscles allowed. in Rochester, 
an open-air meeting was held which was 
addressed by Key dlinkes and Anne 
KKerr, MVP for the district. 


The entry into Canterbury was genuine- 
ly moving. As the cathedral beckoried 
in the distance, there was a new up- 
surge of detenninavion ino the march, 
strengthened by an insrease yn the oum- 
her of participants. One marshal em- 
phasised this by walking up and down 
the lines will) a placard saymne dhat we 
now numbered over three hundred pil- 
prnns, Some fifty menibers of the granp 
had pore ahead, and the open Uhrosted 
singing suddenly stopped at the great 
Gate, to be replaced by an ‘Wnpressive 
silence. In this way we proceeded be- 
tween two dines of banners stationed 
alony the pavements, held by the yeunr 
people who had contributed so much to 
the success af the mareh. In the Cathe- 
dral we were lodged af the East end 
where we took part in Evensong. After 
this, we all assembled again, mast appra- 
priately at the Friends’ Meeting Mouse, 
built where a [tiary once stood; equally 
appropriately, the Rev Simon Blake, a 
Doninican, assisted by the chairman of 
the Friends’ Peace Cormmittes, the Rev 
Hinkes and the Convregationalist, the 
Rev Philip Eastman, Wien Jed a Roran 
CathoHe service. 


Tf it is asked what eame out of all this, 
the answer can only be understoad hy 
participants and speetatars, The extra- 
ordinary thing was the disappearance 
of all barriers: students, enzineers, ar- 
chitects, builders, rate-collectors, authors, 
teachers, printers, various faces and 
nationalities, young and old, all mixed 
on a level where man meets man solely 
on the basis of human dignity and 
Inunan responsibility; al the end, ag at 
the beginning, there were clergy of 
every denonunation when «ver they 
could get free from their Whifsun 


ing of independent people’s pawer so a8 
fo displace povernmental authority, 
liberating human relations af institu 
tional violetice and coercion, If we ex- 
pect to achieve this by “an appeal te 
authority” f think we are hopelessly 
deeviving ourselves; but this error was 
made in 1957, when Sarvadaya decided 
to establish full co-operation with the 
governments community deyelapment 
scheme. Today one styte after another 
is passing gramdan bills, making the 
non-violent revolution another arm of 
the governinent. 

Gilirn Merkes, 

¢e/o Gora, Patumata, 

Vifayawada-6, A.B, Todia. 


Middleton resolution 


As the mover of the Middleton resolu- 
tion at CND annual conference which 
called for © practical steps ta make CND 
a otiuly world-wide movement’ (the 
USSR and China were referred ta merely 
as the sugrested first objectives of aye 
atiack, nat as the only abjectives, ay 
your report of dune 11 implied), J 
strongly object ta your coniwment that 
the Stoke Newington amendment was 
rejected by Conference as a concessian 
ta the view expressed by Peter Worsley 
that “more fruitful contacts ecunld be 
made thraugh the established olficial 
Inovements 


The resolution states that multilaferalist 

movements would not be recegnised by 

Isritish OND iinless they vlearly apposad 

the nuclear policies of their respective 

countries. | suggest the criteria for such 
peegemian wold be on tha following 

Hines: 

1. Publicly stated policy, hacked hy 
demonstrations, (hat both East and 
West are wrong in 
(a) their nuclear policies 
{b) tailing tu achieve agreement over 

nheloor disarmament, 

2. Conperatiog with like-minded —in- 
habitants of the opposing power blac 


duties. tn other words, the witness de 
monstrated what it proclaimed, 

Lastly, a word of thanks is due ta the 
police who were solicitous and friendly 
Girouvghoul: this was a demonstration 
of what the werld could and should be, 


PORTON: 
Official Secrets 
Acts burned 


A eorrespondent reports: Twenty sup. 
porters uf the Londan Committee af Loo 
juined ing d8-honr fast from noon on 
Saturday, dune 4, ta noon on Whitsun 
Monday ta draw attention to the waste 
of strentific mid medical resources 
at Porton germ and gas warfare estab- 
lishment, and fo seek ifs conversion to 
peaceful work under the Work! Health 
Organisation. 


One proup fasted Just inside the “ proht- 
hited area,” with the permission af the 
seenrity officer, and the other ja the 
Guildhall Square ion Salisbury, where 
public meetings were held on Saturday 
and Monday. At the end of the final 
meeting, the three speakers, Dough 
Kepper, editor of the Sacialist Leader, 
fichard Tarvey, convenar of the Salis. 
bury Committee af 160 Group, and Wi 
Ham Hetherington, national secretary of 
the Commiitee, publicly burned coples 
of the Officlat Seerets Acts as a token 
af their contempt for lawe designed to 
prevent the public from kuowing what 
s being done at such places as Porton 
in their name and with their money, and 
as an incitement to those working itt 
Oficial Secrecy at Porton to publish the 
facts. The ashes of the Acts were after 
wards sent to Colonel Gearge Wigg, the 
Paymaster General amd the Prima Min- 
ister’s personal private ege dn security 
mathers. 


= 


to organize simultancous demonstra- 
tions anid protests. 


Clearly, existing “peace mavemaents 
af the East would not qualify for recog: 
rtion. 


1 prefer to believe that Conference was 
couselous of the following considera 
tions, which were the original reasons 
far the inclusion of the unilateral and 
miltilateral elaiwse s 


1. Whatever future Reritish CN atti 
tudes to the Hae other countries ought 
to adopt, this resaiution weuld sill ba 
valid, (After all, would COND actaally 
refuse to recognise any END movement 
which made an anti-government protest 
thal happened fo be mullitateray?} 


@. Large unilateral inavements ip thie 
USA, USSR, and China might well be 
extremely desirable, but they are, alter 
all, mgs unlikely to materialise. 


3. More success is hkely to ba achieved 
hy multilateral moveraculs, whore men: 
hers could oppose their patrernments’: 
policies In co-operation with people of 
the UREA power bloc, without appaar 
ing to be dislayal to their own nine, 


4. CND propaganda to other cauntries 
cat suggest the alternative policies Of | 
anilateraliem ani muitilateratiam, which 
could hardiy he conshjered arregant an 
the part of CND, whereas the propa 
tion of ouly one of these passibie. att: 
tudes might well be so eonsiderad, 
Ken Garvan, 

414 Mount Rani, Aleringtana, 

Middleton, ur Manehester. 


{ frentminue war and } wil raver 

auppert or sanction another * 
This pledge signed by each — 
member ia the basis of the Peace 
Piedga Union send your pledga to — 
PPU Headquarters Dick Shappard 
House 6 Endsielgh Straet WOT 
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Angolan refugees still reaching Congo 


Pat Arrowsmith reports: The Rev David 
Grenfell of the Baptist Missionary 
Society is concerned that British people 
seem unaware that atrocities are. still 
being perpetrated in Angola. At a press 
conference last week he described the 
refuyee centre where he works, at Kiben- 
tele in the Congo. 

Kibentele is 80 miles from the Angola 
border. It is the only fixed reception 
centre for Angolan refugees and is 
backed by [Protestant and Catholic re- 
lief organisations, as well as the Congo 
Red Cross. Since 1961, 372,000 refugees 
have arrived at the centre. 14,000 ra- 


Chicago civil rights 
march: 400 held 


More than 400 civil rights demonstra- 
fors have heen arrested in Chicago for 
marching in protest against the re-ap- 
pointment of Mr Benjamin Willis, the 
superintendant of schoals. The Times 
reported Jast Monday that there were 
nearly 200 arrests the previous Saturday, 
which was the third successive day of 
protest. The next day, Sunday, there 
were three rallies, The demonstrators 
announced their intention of staging an- 
other protest march on Monday when 
Chicago becaine the first city to put ona 
civic welcome for the Gemini astronauts. 
Mr Willis has been under attack for a 
long time for policies which are said to 
maintain de facto segregation of races 
in the Chicago school system. Mr Rich- 
ard Daley, the mayor, who re-appointed 
Mr Willis, has also been severely criti- 
cised by the demonstrators. 

The march Jast Saturday was led by a 
Negro minister who is head of a Chiea- 
go branch of Dr Martin Luther King’s 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. Some 500 people inarched to the 
city hall where Mr Daley had agreed to 
meet them. In the centre of the town 
the marchers ignored police instructions 
to walk two abreast on the pavement 
and scattered all over the street. Police 
cordoned off the area and arrested about 
200 people who sat dows tareho street 
singing civil rights songs and chanting 
“Willis ‘must go.” “Among those “arres: 


-s led. were 14 Protestant Ministers, three 


Renan Catholic priests and six nuns. 
About 100 demonstrators. marehed on 


/ th hall and sang in front of-it 
me. 


for a t But nonecal.the “demangstra- 
tors turned up to talk to Mr Daley. 
Mr Albert Rabey, who leads the march- 
ers’ co-ordinating council, said they did 
not vo hecause several of their leading 
metmnbers were under arrest. 


Vietnam: 18,000 
in New York rally 


A total of 18,000 people took part in 
a rally to protest against the war in 
Vietnam, sponsored hy the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
in Madison Square Garden, New York 
on June & The US National Guardian 
reported that it was the largest peace 
demonstration in New York for five 
years. Following the rally, thousands 
marched through the centre of the town 
for a meeting in front of the United 
Nations building. 

SANE. had limited its demands at the 
rally to an end te the bombings of North 
Vietnam; US initiatives for a cease-fire 
in South Vietnam; and negotiations with 
all parties to the conflict, including the 
National Liberation Front. But the re- 
port added, the crowd responded warmly 
to any suggestions for more immediate 
and dramatic moves to end the war. 
Ahnoast thirty organisations officially 
supported the rally and speakers in- 
cluded Hans J. Morgenthau: Dr Ben- 
ae Spock, co-chairman of SANF; 
Senator Wayne Morse; Bayard Rustin; 
Mrs Martin Luther King; Rabbi Eugene 
Lipman and M, L. Thorne, the father of 
a jet pilot killed in Vietnam. Songs 
were sung by Joan Baez, 


VIETNAM 
DALY sb dune 


tions are distributed every week, and 
altogether 200,000 people have received 
at least one garinent and 30,000 families 
have received a blanket. Supplies are re 
ceived from America, also from such 
organisations as Oxfam and War on 
Want. 90 village schools for the refu- 
gees have been established. 

The centre aims to provide first aid. A 
high percentage of the refugees who ar- 
rive die subsequently of malnutrition; 
for even though the Congolese give them 
plots of ground, these are too small to 
support families at subsistence level. 
Many arrive at Kibentele after having 
been in hiding for 4 years. They are, 
according to Grenfell, in a “ shocking 
condition.” Last December the Kibentele 
dispensary, designed only for first aid 
and out-patient treatment, had 241 in- 
patients, 

The fighting in Angola is now more spor- 
adic and disorganised than in 1961-2, but 


it still goes on, There is a guerilla train- 
ing centre in’ the Congo though 
Tshombe, who tends to back the Portu- 
guese, does little to help the Angolan 
refugees. The gucrillas move south 
across the border into Angola. There 
they are helped by the many Angolans 
who have moved away from the towns 
that used to be on the main roads and 
now live more or less in hiding in the 
vast country areas which the Portuguese 
have not managed to subdue. They try 
to cultivate the land away from the 
roads, but they are constantly bombed 
by the Portuguese and prevented from 
settling for long in one place. 


The refugees arrive at  Kibentele 
equipped with travel permits issued by 
the Angola Government in exile. They 
are guided by soldiers, but the frontier 
crossing is a hazardous business. The 
border is patrolled and mined. 

The Portuguese, according to Grenfell, 


Dominican junta charged 
with political killings 


The Organisation of Ameriean States 
sent out an urgent call on June 1 for 
a technical team of criminologists to 
visit the Dominican Republic to investi- 
pate evidence of political executions by 
the military-backed junta, The Times 
reported last Saturday. The demand was 
made by Senor Mora, the OAS secre- 
tary-general, after a United Nations mis- 
sion sent to observe a cease-fire had 


Rhodesian ‘hot 


Wie &- 


cake’—Kaunda 


President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia 
said on arrival in London Jast Sunday 
that the Rhodesia issue would he a “ bit 
of a hot cake” at the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference, The confer- 


_ence opened at Marlborough House yes- 


terday. 
Dr Kaunda felt that the matter was 
paramount among the issues tu be 
raised at the conference, the Daily 
Telegraph reported last Monday. The 
Commonwealth would be strengthened 
or weakened according to its outcome 
and to the decisions taken on the pro- 
posed Commonwealth Secretariat. 

“T believe all of us are bent on seeing 
that we find a peaceful solution,” he 
said. “That to me means majority rule. 
I am sure support is there from all men 
of the Commonwealth,” 

Sir Robert Menzies. the Australian Prime 
Minister, said on Sunday that the Rho- 
desian question should not be discussed 
without a Rhodesian representative being 
present. 

President Ksunda intended to sound 
views of the other Commonwealth lead- 
ers on what Buepor they would give 
Zambia shovld Rhodesia declare inde- 
pendence unilaterally. Two leaders of the 
banned Rhodesia Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union flew to London with Dr 
Kaunda. 

Members of the Organisation of African 
Unity held a special conference last 
week. Two unanimous resolutions on 
Rhodesia were passed: the first. re-af- 
firmed demands that Britain should call 
a conference to adopt a new constitu- 
lion based on universal suffrage. The 
second recognised the rift between the 
two nationalist movements in Rhodesia, 
the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
and the Zimbabwe African National 
Union, and called on the East African 
Alates to help these two to form a com- 
mon front. 

Mr Diallo Telli, secretary-general of the 
Organisation, refused to explain what 
direct action neighbouring states were 
expected to take, but_ said he hoped 
that Mr Smith, the Rhodesian Prime 
Minister, would not attempt indepen- 
dence as “we hope Africa will not have 
to use force.” 


2.30 pm: Presentation of Petition to Parliament 

2.00 pm onwards: Lobby your MP (there will be stewards 
to guide and advise you) 
2.00-7 pm: TEACILIN - CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
Tickets Is. 


8.600 pm: RALLY 


inspected an alleged execution ground 
where “constitutionalist rebels” were 
shot. 

The decision was communicated to Gen- 
eral Imbert Barrera, head of the junta, 
hy Senor Mora and the inter-American 
mediation commission. A military police 
guard was placed on the spot, on the 
outskirts of Santo Domingo, where the 
United Nations observers found charred 
bones of what appeared to be two hu- 
man skeletons and spent rifle and revol- 
ver cartridges. 

Senor Mora has suggested that the group 
of criminologists could be headed by 
Mr Daniel Schweitzer of Chile, former 
ambassador to the United States, who 
worked with the OAS on an investiga- 
tion into the death of a Bolivian politi- 
cal leader. 

It is reported that the inter-American 
mediation commission has encountered 
resistance from Colonel Caamano, the 
“rebel” leader, to a political settlement 
of the six-week old crisis on anything 
but “rebel” terms. The “ constitution- 
alist rebel” negotiation team were in- 
sisting on a five-point settlement pro- 
posal that had already been rejected by 
the junta. 

The proposal ealls for restoration of the 
1963 constitution; re-instalment of the 
Chamber of Deputies and Senate elected 
on December 20, 1962, which were dis- 
solved by the military caup in Septem- 
her 1963; formation of a government of 
“democratic personalities"; incarpora- 
tion in the armed forces of “ constitu- 
tionalist.” officers; and the withdrawal of 
US and Latin American forces. 


London meeting 


A public mecting will take place tomor- 
row, June 19, at 3.30 pm at the Wings- 
way Wall, Kingsway, W.C.2, organised 
hy the “Hands off the Dominican Re- 
public” Committee in conjunction with 
the Movement for Colonial Freedom. 
Among the speakers will be Fenner 
Hrockway, Iluch Jenkins and a represen- 
tative from the June 14 Movement in 
the Dominican Republic. 


Australian dockers 
strike over war 


Ahout 22,000 Australian dock workers 
went on strike for 24 hours on June 9, 
closing down most major ports and 
leaving 130 ships idle, the Daily Worker 
reported on June 10. 

Two of the main reasons for the strike 
were the sending of Australian troops 
to Vietnam and the breakdown of talks 
over a pension scheme. 

It was estimated that the strike would 
cost more than £80,000 in Jost wages, 
port dues, and disruption of cargo mave- 
ments, 


try in various ways to persuade the 
refugees to return to Angola - by droP 
ping propaganda leaflets on them, or by 
conveying messages to them from thell 
families back in Angola begging them (@ 


: 
| 
| 


come home. Refugees are even offercl 


free flights back. But none of this hé | 


proved successful, Despite the hardships 
of exile in the Congo, Grenfell know 
of only 14 refugees who have elected 
to return home. 


Smallpox outbreak: 
‘hundreds die’ 


Army authorities who control the north 
Congo area, recently recaptured {rom 
the rebels, stated last Friday they wert 
fighting a smallpox epidemic which ha 
cost 500 lives. 


M. Lucien Wembrechts, civil affairs ad: 
viser to the army area commander, Wh? 
flew to Leopoldville to try to obtain helP 
for the people of Bunia and the sur 
rounding area, said that doctors were 
needed urgently. “ There is one United 
Nations doctor and about 40,000 vaccines 
in Bunia. But one doctor is not enough. 
The situation Is very serious and WE 
cannot find doctors to go there because 
they are afraid of the rebels.” 


M. Hembrechts said that although the 
United Nations mission in Stanleywill® 
had received a report that 500 hat 
died, “the figure in the bush is probably 
four times that many” - New Yor* 
Times News Service, 


Preston strikers 
20 back 


Strikers at Courtaulds’ Preston works 
were reported this week to be returnifb 
to work. They have ayreed to work te 
new system of 1} machines per man, but 
they propose to institute a time-ant 
motion study on the system, to determi® 
its feasibility. 


Faslane: support, , 5/9) {essea; 


builds up | 


The Scottish Committee of 100) repoll 
that support is building-up for the diré 


Alute 


Leese 


I 
! 
i 


Soll 


action demonstration at the partie Rut the ¢ 


completed British.Potaris’ base ‘at e 
lane near Glasgow which will take pli i 
on June 26. Many Committee of 100 0% 
CND groups throughout Britain have 
indicated that they will be taking pala 
Invitations have also been sent to an u 
war organisations overseas and the oi 
ganisers hope that some will be accepte® 


ij 
A build-up campaign has been takin 
place over the past few weekends, © 
Nelensburgh, the nearest town to ‘La 
Inne, and on the canstruction sites ate 
ing which anti-war literature and ieaile™ 
explaining the purpose of the demoanst! 


tion have been distributed, — 
nr 


Aldershot protest 


This weekend the Aldershat amy 
Play will take plaee at Queens Para 3 
Queens Avenue, Aldershot from 2 pare 
pm on Saturday and Sunday. This oy 
play is held every two years and int 
solely for the purpose of recrult : 


young men and women into the A 
Woking CND will be halding a porreo 


parade and giving out leaflets act 
protest as strongly as possible a6@ hut 
this display for obvious reasons: | iy 
mainly because of the way in Wink 
young children are encouraged to 1 rls 
of weapons and war as a game of tt 

and rreat excitement.” 


Woking CND will be glad _of su 
from groups and Individuals In 
areas, 


pport 
otiet 


KEEP UP THE CAMPAIGN TO 
END THIS VICIOUS WAR 


Please report local activities, and retum™ 
petitions hy 25 June to the 


British Council for Peace In Vietnam, 
Inn Road, London W.C.1. 


all 
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